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PREFACE 

In  the  old  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  there  was 
more  that  was  to  last  and  influence  us  to  the 
present  day  than  in  all  the  succeeding  ten  cen- 
turies together. 

In  these  few  stories  there  comes  out  much  of 
the  high  spirit  of  that  far-off  time  as  well  as  some 
of  its  barbarities,  which  we  have  outgrown. 

Here,  then,  the  boy  of  to-day  may  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  boys  of  an  heroic  age 
just  as  they  were  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the 
places  that  they  knew. 

Let  us  hope  that  many  who  sit  and  pour  over 
these  pages  may  be  in  love,  courage,  and  endur- 
ance twin  brothers  to  "The  Boy  of  Galatia,"  and 
thus  make  live  again  in  our  own  schools  and 
homes  "the  glory  that  was  Greece,''  "the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
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The  isles  of  Greece!   the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

Lord  Byron, 


O  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 

In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !   there  she  stands. 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago. 

Lord  Byron, 
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A  BOY  OF  GALATIA 

BY  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

IT  was  court-day  in  far-away  Galatia,  northern- 
most of  all  the  Grecian  provinces.  Before  the 
great  gate  of  Ancyra,  the  capital,  a  long  line  of 
accused  and  accusers  passed  the  ivory  chair  of  the 
archon,  or  ruler,  who  judged  every  cause  that 
touched  not  the  life  of  a  freeman.  Now  a  thief 
was  scourged,  now  a  pledge  redeemed,  and  case 
after  case  was  heard  and  passed  upon  in  a  few 
brief  words.  Finally  a  pathetic  little  group,  that 
seemed  oddly  out  of  place  in  the  line  of  petty 
criminals,  came  before  the  judgment-seat.  A  tall 
woman,  with  the  noble  oval  face  that  marked  the 
highest  type  of  Grecian  beauty,  leaned  on  the  arm 
of  a  youth,  while  a  little  fair-haired  boy  clung  to 
her  skirt.  In  the  background  stood  a  lame  slave 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  edge  of  a 
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ghastly  scar  running  underneath  his  tunic  gave  a 
reason  for  the  withered  Hmb.  The  archon  re- 
garded the  four  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
addressed  them  in  a  voice  cold  and  impassive  as 
his  face.  ''Ladas  and  Nestor,  children  of  him  that 
was  Milo,  captain  of  the  soldiers,  and  Egeria, 
wife  of  the  same,  hither  have  you  been  summoned 
at  the  instance  of  your  creditors.  Debts  to  the 
amount  of  the  half  of  one  talent  are  recorded 
against  you.  Your  home  is  but  a  hovel,  your  land 
untilled  and  barren,  and  your  one  slave  a  worth 
less  cripple.  Therefore  the  city  allows  one  year 
for  the  cancelation  of  these  lawful  debts.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  same  remaining  unpaid,  this 
family  shall  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  public  mart 
for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors.  Thus  saith  the 
law  of  Galatia.'' 

''  'T  is  a  hard  law,''  cried  the  boy,  facing  the 
archon  unflinchingly,  while  the  mother  sobbed 
aloud,  ''that  enslaves  the  family  of  one  who  died 
in  battle  for  his  city,  and  whose  friends  are  in 
exile!" 

''Speak  not  evil  of  the  law,  boy!''  responded  the 
archon,  sternly.  "No  fault  of  the  law  is  it  that 
thy  father  became  surety  for  those  who  belonged 
to  the  accursed  Athenian  faction  and  were  rightly 
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iriven  into  exile,  or  that  the  family  of  a  man  are 
liable  for  his  surety  debts." 

And  the  archon,  who  had  come  into  office  when 

le  Athenian  party  was  driven  into  exile,  and 

lated  Athens  and  all  things  Athenian  with  the 

race-hatred   that   belonged   to   his    Macedonian 

blood,  called  the  next  case. 

It  was  a  sad  home-going  for  the  little  family. 
In  the  west  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset  had  begun 
to  pale  long  before  the  rude  dwelling,  now  their 
only  shelter,  was  reached.  That  night,  after  the 
little  boy  had  fallen  asleep,  Ladas  and  his  mother 
sat  long  in  the  wavering  firelight  before  the 
hearth,  that  sacred  heart  of  a  Grecian  home. 
Back  in  the  shadow  sat  their  slave,  Phraanes  the 
Dumb;  for  never  since  the  time  that  his  wound 
had  healed,  leaving  him  with  a  shrunken  limb,  had 
he  been  heard  to  speak.  Captured  in  some  foray 
of  the  city  against  a  tribe  of  the  desert,  he  had 
been  assigned  to  Milo,  the  leader  of  the  hoplites, 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Between  his  master  and  this  strange,  silent 
man,  who  could  outrun  and,  with  his  own  wea- 
pons, outfight  any  one  of  the  hoplites,  there  had 
sprung  up  a  friendship  deeper  than  any  suspected. 
Ever  in  battle  was  the  slave  permitted  to  fight  at 
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his  captain's  side  among  the  freemen  of  Galatia. 
Then  came  that  terrible  day  when,  in  a  skirmish 
against  the  horde  of  northern  barbarians  that  had 
swarmed  down  upon  Galatia,  the  company  of 
Milo  had  been  cut  off  from  the  main  army  by  an^ 
overwhelming  force.  They  found  his  body  after- 
ward in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  slain,  covered  with 
wounds,  lying  prostrate  across  Phraanes,  who 
was  still  breathing.  The  latter  was  brought 
home,  and,  under  Egeria's  tender  nursing,  had  at 
last  recovered.  Always  taciturn,  he  now  became 
dumb,  and,  with  bowed  head  and  eyes  always 
fixed  on  the  ground,  wrought  ever  at  such  labor 
as  his  crippled  state  would  allow.  He  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  family  during  dark  days  of 
debt  and  shame.  For  the  leader  of  the  hoplites 
had  been  a  surety  to  several  of  his  friends  who 
belonged  to  the  Athenian  party  in  the  city-,  and 
whom  the  Macedonian  faction,  upon  coming  into 
power,  had  driven  into  exile.  Then,  by  the  stern 
Galatian  code,  Milo,  and  his  family  after  him,  be- 
came liable  for  all  the  debts  that  the  fugitives  had 
been  forced  to  leave  unpaid. 

For  a  long  time  Egeria  gazed  at  the  fire  with 
hot  dry  eyes. 

''Ah,  the  cruelty  and  shame  of  it  all !"  she  broke 
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forth  at  last,  ''that  the  sons  of  my  blood,  and  I 
myself  whose  ancestors  were  of  the  gods,  should 
be  sold  as  slaves !  Ah,  I  cannot  bear  it !''  And 
the  stricken  woman  burst  into  a  passion  of  weep- 
ing, withal  vainly  trying  to  keep  back  her  sobs  lest 
the  little  Nestor  should  be  awakened. 

Ladas  strove  to  console  her,  his  heart  nearly 
broken  the  while,  for  never  before  had  he  seen 
his  mother  so  give  way,  not  even  when  the  dead 
body  of  Milo  was  borne  home. 

''A  year  is  long,''  he  said,  striving  to  speak 
hopefully,  ''and  I  have  a  plan,  mother  mine.  Be- 
fore the  time  has  gone  come  the  great  Olympic 
Games.  By  toiling  mightily,  perchance  I  can  gain 
enough  to  pay  Timon  the  trainer  to  teach  me  the 
lore  of  racing.  For  I  am  fleet  of  foot,  and  the 
family  of  him  who  could  win  the  race  need,  as 
thou  knowest,  never  fear  debt  nor  want  through- 
out all  Greece,  even  to  the  farthest  province.'' 

Suddenly  from  out  of  the  darkness  came  a  voice 
unheard  throughout  long  years — the  voice  of  the 
slave.  It  was  to  the  mother  almost  as  if  the  dead 
Milo  had  spoken.  Into  the  circle  of  the  firelight 
strode  Phraanes,  no  longer  the  Dumb.  The  eyes, 
downcast  so  weary  long,  burned  level  under  the 
black  brows.     The  bent  form  stood  again  erect, 
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and,  in  spite  of  the  shriveled  Hmb,  it  was  no  longer 
a  broken-spirited  cripple,  but  Phraanes  the  Swift, 
Phraanes  the  Warrior,  who  spoke. 

''Art  sure  of  the  words  thou  saidst,  O  Ladas, 
son  of  my  lord?''  slowly  questioned  the  slave,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  and  faltering  from  long  disuse. 

Ladas  was  too  startled  by  the  transformation  to 
do  more  than  nod  assent. 

''Then  hear  me,  O  race  of  Milo,''  continued 
Phraanes,  and  his  voice  rang  now  clear  and  com- 
pelling as  a  trumpet-note.  "Between  Milo,  the 
commander  of  troops,  and  me,  a  slave,  was  such 
love  as  only  strong  men  feel  who  have  stood  back 
to  back  amid  the  deadly  din  of  blows,  and  won 
through  many  a  hard-fought  day  together.  At 
the  last  came  that  battle  when,  hemmed  in  by  the 
enemy,  the  Greeks  fought  until  none  were  on  their 
feet,  save  only  Milo  the  captain  and  Phraanes  the 
slave.  Then  did  it  chance  that  one  ran  within  the 
sword-sweep,  and  down  my  thigh  ripped  a  curved 
blade,  for  always  fought  I  uncovered,  as  my 
fathers  before  me.  The  accursed  one  was  dead 
before  he  could  withdraw  the  knife,  but  my 
strength  flowed  with  the  blood,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  stroke  I  fell  forward  on  my  face. 
Nothing  more  I  knew  until  they  lifted  the  body  of 
my  lord  from  mine,  protecting  me  even  in  death.'' 
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There  was  a  pause,  broken  only  by  a  sob  from 
Egeria,  as  the  remembrance  of  that  bitter  day 
came  back  to  her. 

'Then  came  the  time  that  I  found  myself  no 
longer  a  man  worthy  to  fight  among  men/' — and 
the  voice  dropped  low, — ''but  only  a  'worthless 
cripple,'  as  thou  heardst  the  archon  say  this  day, 
and  in  the  despair  of  my  heart  I  became  dumb,  nor 
could  I  face  my  kind.  Long  ago  would  I  have 
dared  to  die,  but  that,  even  in  my  worthless- 
ness,  some  use  might  I  be  to  the  race  of  my 
lord." 

"A  helper  indeed  hast  thou  been,  our  Phraa- 
nes,''  said  Egeria,  softly,  and  her  eyes  became 
very  tender  as  she  remembered  how  the  cripple, 
hopeless,  bent,  and  dumb,  had  labored  always, 
night  and  day,  for  them  all. 

Phraanes  bent  low  before  his  mistress,  touching 
his  forehead  to  her  outstretched  hand.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  boy,  and  there  was  the  ring  of  abso- 
lute conviction  to  his  words. 

"O  my  Ladas,  thou  speakest  of  Timon  the 
trainer.  I  say  to  thee  that  to  his  mind  omens  avail 
more  than  practice,  and  sacrifices  than  speed.  I, 
too,  have  viewed  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  ra- 
cers therein,  and  have  marveled  that  such  running 
should  win.    Slower  are  the  Grecians  in  the  start 
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than  the  wild  dog  of  the  wilderness,  who  must 
follow  his  prey  from  sun  to  sun  ere,  wearied,  it  be 
overtaken.  In  the  race  they  wave  their  arms  and 
waste  breath  crying  on  the  gods  to  grant  them 
speed.  To  you  Greeks  running  has  been  but  a 
pastime;  among  my  nation  speed  means  life  or 
death,  for,  as  thou  knowest,  we  desert-dwellers  of 
the  north  have  no  horsemen,  and  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles must  turn  on  the  swiftness  of  our  warriors' 
feet.  Among  a  nation  of  runners  my  father,  Ais- 
nax,  was  swiftest.  In  the  great  races  of  the 
desert,  wherein  contended  all  the  peoples  that  live 
a  life  of  wanderings  in  tents,  never  did  he  see  the 
back  of  a  runner  at  the  finish.  And  his  fame  went 
forth  throughout  all  the  vastness  of  Scythia, 
even  to  the  dwellers  in  the  north,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans. 

''To  me,  Phraanes,  his  son,  he  told  all  the  wile 
and  wisdom  of  the  track,  and  the  traditions  of 
our  tribe,  until  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  races  I 
was  ever  at  his  shoulder.  And,  O  my  master,  all 
this  within  the  year  can  I  teach  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  win  the  race,  an  thou  wilt  take  old  Phraa- 
nes as  a  trainer/' 

He  finished,  and  laid  his  massive  arm,  knotted 
and  gnarled  with  the  hard  muscle  like  to  the 
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ribbed  branch  of  some  gray  old  oak,  caressingly 
across  the  shoulders  of  Ladas. 

''Thou  shalt  train  me,  my  Phraanes,'^  cried  the 
boy,  fired  by  the  slave's  words,  which  came  to  him 
almost  like  a  revelation.  'Tf  I  win,  my  statue 
stands  before  the  temple  in  the  ring  of  the  Olym- 
pic winners  from  Galatia;  I,  and  all  that  bear  my 
name,  live  as  the  city's  guests,  honored  in  the  pub- 
lic hall,  and  our  debts  the  city  takes  upon  itself; 
while  thou,  thou  who  fought  by  my  dead  father's 
side,  shalt  dwell  with  us,  a  friend  and  freeman !" 

Months  after  this  speaking  of  Phraanes  came 
the  day,  long  proclaimed  by  a  herald  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province,  when 
every  athlete  of  Galatia  met  in  the  games  of  the 
city.  The  winners  of  each  event  would  be  sent 
with  their  trainers  to  Olympia,  there  to  contend 
in  the  great  quadrennial  games  for  the  glory  of 
the  province.  Even  before  the  dawn,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  all  Galatia,  save  the  sick  and 
slaves,  were  gathered  around  the  level  field  just 
outside  the  city  walls,  where  the  games  of  the 
province  were  held.  The  aulos,  shortest  yet  most 
important  of  the  races,  came  first.  Each  runner, 
as  he  took  his  place,  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
applause  from  his  friends,  save  one  alone,  who, 
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attended  only  by  a  limping  slave,  came  to  the  line 
almost  unnoticed.  Only  when,  at  the  second  word 
of  the  starter,  the  long  rank  of  runners  stiffened 
into  position,  did  he  attract  any  attention.  All  the 
others  bent  forward,  one  foot  on  the  starting- 
line,  one  arm  outstretched,  the  other  back— the 
regulation  starting  position  of  a  Grecian  runner. 
The  last  youth  alone  crouched,  and,  with  both 
hands  on  the  line  and  muscles  all  tense,  awaited 
the  final  signal. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  word  he  was  off,  and 
yards  ahead  of  the  rest  before  they  fairly  came 
into  their  stride.  The  fleetest  runners  of  the 
province  heretofore,  they  strained  every  muscle  to 
overtake  the  flying  body  that  flashed  along  ahead 
of  them,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  But  in  vain,  in 
vain,  do  they  cry  on  Hermes  of  the  winged  feet, 
god  of  runners,  or  on  the  swift  Apollo.  Like  the 
smooth  movement  of  a  coursing  hound  is  the  long, 
even  stride  of  Ladas,  while  the  white  arms  swing- 
ing alternately  and  the  lithe  and  even  poise  of  the 
body  show  the  effects  of  Phraanes's  training.  As 
the  boy  crossed  the  line  marking  the  finish,  easily 
a  winner,  the  spectators  thronged  about  him,  and 
inquiries  as  to  his  name  and  blood  were  on  every 
tongue.    The  Elders,  the  members  of  the  Council, 
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and  all  the  notables  of  the  city  pressed  up  to  con- 
gratulate one  whose  speed  surpassed  any  ever 
seen  on  a  Galatian  coUrse. 

''He  shall  join  my  squad  at  once/'  said  Timon 
the  trainer,  authoritatively  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  ''be  he  whom  he  may.  I 
doubt  not  that  by  a  due  observance  of  the 
auguries  I  can  increase  his  speed,  albeit  I  like  not 
that  barbarian  start  of  his/' 

"Nay,  but  I  have  a  trainer,''  the  boy  answered 
quickly,  and  he  laid  his  bare  arm,  moist  with  the 
sweat  of  the  race,  upon  the  swarthy  shoulder  of 
Phraanes,  who  stood  behind  him  bearing  his 
mantle. 

"What,  that  slave,  a  limping—"  But  the 
trainer  ceased  speaking  suddenly,  as  with  a  swift 
movement  Phraanes  stepped  forward  and  fixed 
his  fierce  eyes  upon  those  of  Timon  with  a  look  so 
strangely  menacing  that  the  latter  shrank  back 
involuntarily. 

"Let  the  lad  have  whom  he  will,"  observed  one 
who  wore  the  insignia  of  the  Council.  "Such  run- 
ning hath  never  before  been  seen  in  this  city,  who- 
ever has  taught  him." 

Long  months  passed — months  to  Ladas  of  the 
sternest  training  and  the  most  rigorous  practice. 
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At  last  came  the  eve  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-first  Olympiad,  and  the  little  city  of  Olym- 
pia,  usually  so  quiet,  that  stood  near  the  sacred 
groves  and  famed  course,  in  a  lonely  corner  of 
Hellas,  was  alive  with  the  vast  crowd  of  visitors, 
who  were  thronging  its  streets  during  the  ''truce 
of  God''  that  heralds  had  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Grecian  world,  the  sacred  month  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Such  a  motley  assemblage  was  never 
seen  at  any  other  time,  nor  could  it  have  been 
gathered  there  save  for  the  month's  safe-conduct 
extended  to  all  who  came. 

Richly  garmented  Athenians  jostled  against 
stern-faced,  simply  clad  men  of  Sparta,  while 
those  slept  side  by  side  in  the  crowded  inns  who, 
mayhap,  a  few  short  weeks  before,  had  met  on  a 
battle-field  where  quarter  was  not  asked  or  given. 
Men  of  every  rank  and  age  were  there — soldiers, 
philosophers,  and  poets,  young  and  old.  Only  the 
women  stayed  lonely  at  home,  by  edict  of  the 
rulers. 

Nor  was  the  throng  merely  a  Grecian  one. 
Everywhere  were  seen  barbarians  from  the  un- 
known outer  world,  whose  grim  faces  and  garbs 
were  strange  to  all  save  those  veterans  who  had 
seen  service  in  distant  provinces.    Here  a  black- 
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robed  Egyptian  priest,  carrying  himself  with  the 
dignity  that  the  learning  o£  the  Pyramids  gave, 
moves  slowly  through  the  excited'  throngs.  A 
little  farther  on,  the  vast  thews  and  dark  muscles 
of  an  Ethiopian  from  the  far-away  South-land 
attract  general  attention,  but  the  menace  of  the 
sable  warrior's  long  javelin  and  curved  belt-dag- 
ger discourages  curiosity.  A  slant-eyed,  yellow- 
faced  Scythian,  from  a  region  as  yet  beyond  even 
the  conquering  march  of  the  Macedonian  troops, 
is  not  so  fortunate.  The  furs  that  have  kept  out 
the  cold  of  arctic  winters  afford  no  protection 
against  the  storm  of  ridicule  that  his  odd  appear- 
ance excites  among  the  laughter-loving  Greeks, 
and  the  squat  figure  seems  to  become  even  more 
dwarfed  as  he  strives  to  hide  himself  in  the 
throng. 

Beside  a  fountain  in  the  market-place  stands 
a  Phrygian  flute-player.  The  shrill  notes  drown 
the  plash  of  the  water,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
coins  from  the  appreciative  bystanders.  Suddenly 
the  crowd  parts.  Down  the  main  street  sweeps  a 
swaying,  dancing  band  of  worshipers  on  their 
way  to  the  pillared  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  the 
wild,  sweet  cadence  of  their  chorus  sounds  high 
above  the  many-voiced  clamor. 
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Far  across  the  plain  of  Elis,  in  the  dark  olive- 
groves  where  stood  the  temple  of  Zeus,  slept  those 
who  were  to  compete  for  the  wild-olive  wreaths, 
the  winning  of  which  bore  with  them  world-wide 
fame  and  fortune.  Among  the  athletes  was  Ladas, 
with  Phraanes,  his  silent  trainer,  who  had  been 
there  for  the  last  ten  months  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Hellenodikae,  or  rulers  of  the  games. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  to  run,  not  only  for  fame, 
—  for  if  he  won  the  aulos  his  name  would  be  given 
to  the  Olympiad,  and  forever  would  those  four 
years  of  Grecian  history  be  known  as  the  Olym- 
piad of  Ladas, — but  to  save  himself  and  those 
dear  to  him  from  shame;  for  that  week  expired 
the  year  allowed  him  by  Galatian  law  to  cancel  his 
debts.  Swiftest  of  all  the  Galatian  racers  had 
Ladas  proved  himself,  but  to-morrow  he  was  to 
meet  the  chosen  runners  of  Athens,  of  Sparta, 
and  of  all  the  provinces,  and,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
forting words  of  Phraanes,  it  was  but  a  sleepless 
night  for  Ladas. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  as  the  red  dawnlight 
crept  into  the  eastern  sky,  the  two  attired  them- 
selves and  hastened  to  the  temple  of  mighty  Zeus. 
Behind  the  great  altar  of  Pentelic  marble,  stained 
with  the  life-blood  of  a  quivering  victim,  was  the 
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vast  gold-and-ivory  statue  of  the  ruler  of  the 
gods,  the  Hfe-work  of  inspired  Phidias.  The 
grand  figure,  seated  in  its  ivory  chair,  towered 
forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  extending  the 
eagle-crowned  scepter  that  swayed  Olympus,  de- 
manded the  reverence  of  mortals.  No  man  could 
meet  the  majestic  gaze  of  that  deathless  face  with 
a  lie  on  his  lips.  Before  the  crouched  lions  that 
supported  the  golden  footstool  of  the  god  were 
grouped  the  competitors  from  all  Greece  and  her 
provinces,  while  facing  them,  beneath  the  winged 
spike  that  stood  in  the  god's  left  hand,  were  the 
ten  silent  judges  of  the  games,  whose  stern  eyes 
watched  and  weighed  each  athlete  that  stepped 
forward,  as  his  name  was  called,  to  prove  by  wit- 
nesses the  integrity  of  his  character  and  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

One  by  one  the  awed  athletes  came  forward, 
until,  at  last,  ''Ladas,  son  of  Milo,  of  the  city  of 
Ancyra  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  stand  forth !'' 
shouted  the  herald  of  the  games,  and  his  mighty 
voice  echoed  among  the  temple  pillars. 

''Who  answers  for  this  youth?"  again,  as  Ladas 
stood  before  the  altar. 

''I,  Chryses,  of  the  Inner  Council  of  the  city  of 

Ancyra,  answer  for  him,''  responded  a  calm  voice 
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from  the  group  of  witnesses,  and  a  man  of 
majestic  bearing  stepped  forth.  ''Before  great 
Zeus,  this  youth  is  without  blemish  or  stain/' 

'Take  the  oath,  O  Ladas !''  rang  the  great  voice 
again. 

The  boy  laid  his  right  hand  in  the  flowing  life- 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,  gazed  straight  up  at  the 
mighty  face  that  towered  above  him,  and  un- 
falteringly repeated  the  oath  of  the  games : 

"Hear,  O  Zeus !  I  who  stand  before  thee  now 
am  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  a  free  son  of  free  par- 
ents, neither  branded  with  dishonor  nor  guilty  of 
any  sacrilege.  I  have  duly  undergone  for  ten 
months  the  training  to  fit  me  to  contend  before 
thee,  and  will  so  contend,  striving  earnestly  by  all 
lawful  means,  and  without  bribery,  to  obtain  vic- 
tory.'' 

Later,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  great 
Altis,  filled  with  the  statues  of  former  victors, 
Ladas  and  Phraanes  waited  in  the  dim  dawnhght 
for  the  trumpet-note  which  would  summon  the 
former  to  the  stadium. 

"Thou  art  drawn  in  the  third  heat,"  said  Phraa- 
nes, laying  his  arm  across  the  boy's  shoulders,  all 
a-tremble  under  the  terrible  strain  of  suspense. 
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''Run  thou  that  with  the  ordinary  upright  start 
such  as  all  will  use.  There  are  none  against  thee 
save  new  men  from  distant  provinces ;  but  in  the 
last  heat  Phaedo  of  Athens  will  push  thee  hard, 
for  this  is  but  thy  first  year,  and  sixteen  wreaths 
has  he  won  at  games — Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian.  Thou  must  needs  remember 
every  wile  that  I  have  taught  thee,  to  touch  the 
marble  at  the  finish  in  front  of  him.  See  to  it 
that-" 

But  here  a  trumpet.-note  cut  short  all  further 
conversation.  The  two  then  separated,  Phraanes 
hastening  to  the  place  on  the  hill  Kronion  reserved 
for  the  men  of  Galatia,  while  Ladas  joined  the 
little  group  of  competitors  that  passed  through 
the  vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  stadium. 

On  each  side  were  long  rows  of  brazen  Zanes, 
whose  grim,  cold  faces  had  seen  generation  after 
generation  of  runners  hasten  down  the  echoing 
steps  toward  the  stadium  to  strive  for  the  honor 
of  provinces  and  cities.  As  Ladas  stepped  forth 
into  the  brightening  sunlight  it  was  into  a  tempest 
of  sound.  The  vast  crowd  that  darkened  the  sides 
of  the  hill  Kronion,  feverish  from  a  night  of  wait- 
ing, rose  to  its  feet,  and  a  human  roar  surged 
across  the  stadium  like  the  voice  of  some  vast  un- 
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earthly  thing.  Through  the  serried  ranks  passed 
the  Hellenodikae  with  their  wands  of  office,  whose 
sHghtest  motion  was  law  even  to  the  most  frenzied 
of  the  spectators. 

Half  stunned  by  the  tumult,  Ladas  stretched 
himself  on  the  narrow  space  of  turf  next  the 
track,  where  the  runners  awaited  their  heats, 
pressed  his  burning  face  deep  into  the  cool  grass, 
and  drew  in  long  breaths  of  its  dewy  fragrance. 
Although  the  air  was  warm,  he  shivered  and 
wrapped  himself  more  closely  in  the  great  chla- 
mys,  or  fleece-lined  cloak  that  was  the  conven- 
tional garb  of  waiting  athletes. 

Then  the  wands  of  the  Hellenodikae  were  lifted, 
and  in  an  instant  there  was  a  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  high,  monotonous  tone  of  the  herald  as  he 
announced  the  names  and  cities  of  the  com- 
petitors in  the  first  heat.  As  they  bent  forward 
in  a  line  that  reached  across  the  stadium,  the 
muscles  of  Ladas  stiffened  involuntarily  with 
theirs.  Then  came  the  short,  sharp  trumpet-note, 
and  they  were  off. 

As  Ladas  watched  the  line  that  flashed  forward 
he  saw  much  to  hearten  him.  Some  of  the  racers 
cried  out  shrilly  to  their  gods  as  they  ran,  and  the 
awkward  play  of  their  arms  and  legs  was  far 
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different  from  the  clean,  machine-like  motion  that 
old  Phraanes  had  taught  the  boy.  Unconsciously 
Ladas  sat  up,  and  the  loud  beating  of  his  heart  no 
longer  seemed  to  fill  his  ears.  ^'I  could  give  any 
of  those  five  cubits  and  overtake  them  on  the 
start,''* he  thought  joyously. 

But  the  next  heat  dispelled  rudely  his  dreams 
of  an  easy  victory.  Phsedo,  the  Athenian,  ran  in 
that  heat,  and  Ladas  saw  instantly  that  there  was 
a  competitor  whose  speed  far  outstripped  all  that 
he  had  seen.  His  left  arm  to  the  shoulder  was 
red  with  the  blood  of  a  wild  deer,  sacrificed  that 
morning  to  Hermes,  the  winged  one;  for  Phaedo 
believed  much  in  sacrifice.  At  the  trumpet-note 
he  was  off  a  stride  before  the  others,  and  his  every 
motion  showed  the  training  and  experience  that 
years  of  competition  at  the  four  great  sacred 
games  had  given  him.  Half-way  down  the  sta- 
dium he  led  by  nearly  double  his  own  length. 

Then,  with  a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  laboring  runners  behind  him,  by  degrees  his 
pace  slackened;  for  Phaedo  was  no  novice,  to 
make  any  unnecessary  effort  in  what  was  only  a 
preliminary  heat.  As  he  half  turned  to  look  back 
Ladas  saw  the  red  emblem  of  the  sea-god,  an 
image  of  a  fish,  burned  deeply  in  just  above  the 
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heart,  showing  with  strange  vividness  against  the 
snowy  skin,  and  he  remembered  that  Phsedo  was 
of  the  Poseidonic  Brotherhood,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  of  those  mystic  orders  whose 
origin  went  back  to  the  days  when  the  gods  still 
dwelt  among  men.  To  this  none  were  eligible 
save  certain  of  the  priesthood — who  prepared 
themselves  for  the  dread  honor  only  by  years  of 
endurance— and  the  winners  of  the  Isthmian 
Games,  whose  bravery  had  been  proved  by  dread 
initiatory  rites.  Free  were  these  Brethren  of  the 
Sea  to  voyage  on  any  vessel  of  Greece,  the  prov- 
inces, or  the  isles,  while  even  the  Phenicians, 
those  sea-rovers  who  feared  no  man,  granted  all 
honor  to  the  wearer  of  the  symbol  of  great 
Dagon,  the  fish-god;  for  the  Brethren  were  for- 
ever exempt  from  all  perils  of  wreck  or  storm,  and 
Poseidon  extended  like  protection  to  the  ship  and 
the  crew  with  whom  they  were  associated. 

This  honor,  which  only  age  and  a  life  of  en- 
deavor could  bring  to  other  men,  Phaedo,  still  in 
his  youth,  had  won  almost  in  a  day,  and  Ladas 
remembered  certain  ringing  lines  of  the  blind 
Homer  that  his  mother  had  read  to  him: 
'Throughout  life  a  man  hath  naught  more 
glorious  than  what  he  wins  with  his  hands  or  his 
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feet/^  And  if  he  but  won  to-day,  what  glory 
greater  than  all  would  be  his— the  glory  of  re- 
storing those  of  his  race  and  blood  to  the  proud 
place  they  had  once  held  in  the  city,  the  glory  of 
saving  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  himself  from 
unspeakable  shame !  And  the  boy's  teeth  clenched 
together  grimly,  and  very  suddenly  all  the  tremor, 
all  the  fear,  was  gone ;  the  dogged  fighting  blood 
that  had  come  down  to  him  through  a  long  line 
of  warrior  ancestors  was  stirred.  'T  was  a  fight 
with  all  Greece,  and  the  odds  against  him,  but  wnn 
he  would ;  and  the  boy  felt  the  strange  calm  that 
comes  to  him  who  has  once  nerved  himself  to 
fight  undauntedly,  desperately,  despairingly  it 
may  be,  but  still  to  fight  through  to  the  end,  what- 
ever that  end  may  be. 

The  great  voice  of  the  herald  sounded  along 
the  hillside,  and  the  first  name  was  "Ladas  of 
the  province  of  Galatia."  A  shout  to  the  patron 
god  of  the  province  went  up  from  the  northeast- 
ern end  of  the  hill :  ''Galatia !  Galatia !  Ares  for 
Galatia !''  And  Ladas  thrilled  all  over  as  he  heard 
the  voice  of  his  city,  and  realized  how  dear  to  him 
was  his  birthplace,  and  how  to-day  its  honor  lay 
in  his  hands.  He  listened  intently  as,  one  by  one, 
the  other   contestants  were  called  and  ranged 
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themselves  by  his  side.  All  were  unknown 
novices.  Every  runner  who  during  recent  years 
had  achieved  aught  of  reputation,  either  in  the 
national  or  provincial  races,  had  become  known  to 
Ladas,  by  name  at  least,  during  these  last  few 
months  of  training.  With  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief,  he  faced  up  the  stadium  as  the  starter  gave 
the  first  word,  and  assumed  the  position  for  the 
Grecian  start,  in  accordance  with  Phraanes's  di- 
rections. Bending  lithely  forward,  he  darted  off 
at  the  last  signal  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  run- 
ners, despite  the  unfamiliar  method  of  starting. 
Before  he  had  taken  half  a  score  of  strides,  by 
that  indefinable  instinct  that  comes  to  a  runner, 
he  knew,  without  glancing  back,  that  he  was 
easily  drawing  away  from  the  others. 

Imperceptibly  he  slackened  his  pace  when  once 
assured  that  his  opponents  were  running  at  the 
limit  of  their  speed,  and  foot  by  foot  they  crept 
up.  The  awkward  fling,  too,  of  their  limbs  he 
imitated  somewhat,  disguised  the  smooth,  rhyth- 
mic beat  of  his  feet  by  clumsy  movements,  ran  as 
if  greatly  exhausted,  and  finally  staggered  in,  a 
winner  by  a  few  inches.  It  was  of  the  craft  of 
Phraanes  that  none  should  know  of  his  pupil's 
real  speed  until  the  last  heat;  for  the  old  racer 
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well  knew  that,  especially  in  a  short  race,  a  sur- 
prise might  turn  the  scale. 


ALMOST    AT    THE    GOAL 


''  'T  is  but  a  young  runner  that  wins,^^  quoth  the 
grizzled  Athenian  trainer  to  Phaedo,  who  stood 
watching  the  heat  critically.  ''Not  till  another 
Olympiad  will  he  be  skilled  enough  to  hasten  thee. 
To-day  it  is  the  Wolf  from  Sparta  and  that  ac- 
cursed 'Girl'  from  Corinth  whom  thou  must  fear." 
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Like  words  spoke  all  the  trainers  to  their 
charges  ere  Ladas  joined  the  group  of  waiting 
athletes,  that  was  waning  with  every  heat.  He 
alone  of.  all  the  runners  was  attended  by  no 
trainer,  for  none  save  free-born  men  of  Hellenic 
parents  were  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  stadium.  Lonely  he  wrapped  the  fleecy 
cloak  around  his  bare  shoulders  and  paced  back 
and  forth,  while  the  others  looked  at  him  askance, 
and  the  trainers  sneered  audibly  at  the  young 
runner  who  competed  unattended ;  but  on  Ladas's 
left  wrist  was  the  gleaming  golden  circlet  that  the 
elder  of  the  judges  had  clasped  on  for  him  as 
winner  of  an  Olympiad  heat, — an  honor  in  itself 
that  was  worth  years  of  striving,— and  in  his  ears 
still  rang  the  great  shout  of  triumph  that  had 
gone  up  from  the  men  of  Galatia  at  the  words  of 
the  herald:  ''Ladas  of  the  province  of  Galatia 
wins  the  third  course  !^^ 

The  next  heat  went  to  Lycaon  the  Spartan,  the 
''Wolf'— so  named  from  that  grim  winter's  night 
when,  alone  and  on  foot,  he  had  run  down  a  gray 
wolf  of  the  forest,  and  killed  him  with  no  other 
weapons  than  his  hands  and  teeth. 

The  last  heat  was  taken  by  Arcesilaus,  the  run- 
ner from  Corinth,  surnamed  the  "Girl,''  from  the 
fairness  of  his  face  and  the  effeminacy  of  his 
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manners;  yet  underneath  that  soft  exterior  was 
concealed  a  fire  and  a  fury  of  courage  that  had 
made  him  one  of  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Grecian 
racers  in  long  or  short  races. 

Now  came  a  brief  interval  of  rest,  while  the 
trainers  with  supple  hands  and  limpid  oil  rubbed 
out  the  last  vestige  of  fatigue  from  limbs  on 
whose  speed  that  day  depended  the  honor  of  a 
city.  As  the  mighty-voiced  herald  called  forth  the 
names  and  cities  of  the  heat-winners,  they  ranged 
themselves  at  the  start  in  the  order  of  their 
names. 

First  was  a  Thessalian,  a  heavy-featured, 
sturdily  built  mountaineer;  next  to  him  stood  a 
Cretan,  sly-faced  and  treacherous-eyed:  slow 
runners  both,  who  chanced  to  be  the  swiftest  in 
their  heats.  Then  came  Ladas,  with  Phaedo  of 
Athens  next.  Side  by  side  with  Phaedo  was  the 
Wolf  of  Sparta,  while,  last  of  all,  on  the  farthest 
right  was  the  Girl  of  Corinth,  twirling  a  freshly 
plucked  rose  in  his  white  be-ringed  fingers. 

As  the  runners  ranged  themselves  in  line,  far 
down  the  sandy  course,  back  of  the  sunken  marble 
slab  that  marked  the  goal,  rose  the  elder  of  the 
judges  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  great  Zeus,  the 
ruler  of  the  gods,  upon  the  coming  Olympiad;  for 
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each  Olympiad  bore  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
race.  The  Olympiad  of  Phaedo  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  this  race  determined  whose  name  the 
next  four  years  of  Greece  should  bear. 

''Look  well,  O  Hellas !"  cried  the  elder  from  his 
carved  marble  seat,  holding  aloft  the  sacred  cup 
of  the  games,  brimming  with  the  crimson  wine. 
''Is  there  aught  of  evil  known  against  these  who 
run  to-day  before  the  deathless,  all-knowing 
gods  T'  An  instant  of  silence,  and  "The  blessing 
of  great  Zeus  be  on  the  coming  Olympiad,  and 
him  who  names  it  V  cried  the  elder,  and  the  crim- 
son drops  fell  as  an  oblation  upon  the  goal-slab. 
Scarcely  had  they  stained  the  snowy  marble  when 
there  sounded  the  trumpet-note  that  warned  the 
runners  to  take  their  positions.  Instantly  the  line 
bent  forward,  and  all  save  the  runner  of  Galatia 
leaned  over  with  arm  outstretched,  left  foot  on 
the  mark,  ready  to  stride  forth  at  the  last  trumpet- 
call.  Ladas  alone  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the 
others,  both  hands  white  to  the  knuckles  with  the 
pressing  on  the  starting-line,  and  every  muscle  in 
his  lithe  body  tense  to  shoot  him  forward  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  went  up  from  the 
audience  as,  for  the  first  time,  the  barbarian  start 
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of  the  desert  was  seen  on  an  Olympic  stadium. 
From  the  corner  of  his  eye  Phaedo  saw,  with  a 
vague  feehng  of  uneasiness,  the  figure  crouching 
below  him,  while  at  the  farther  end  the  Girl  of 
Corinth  lost  somewhat  of  his  unconcerned  bear- 
ing; there  was  a  troubled  frown  on  the  Wolf's 
stern  face,  and  the  whole  line  was  pervaded  with 
the  anxiety  that  something  unexpected  causes. 
Insensibly  the  strained  attention  for  the  first 
sound  of  the  starting  note  relaxed. 

It  came,  the  clear  call  to  every  man  to  run  that 
day  for  all  that  life  held  dear. 

At  the  first  throb  of  sound  on  the  air,  Ladas, 
with  a  panther-like  spring,  is  oflf  and  into  his 
stride  an  instant  before  his  startled  opponents.  A 
third  of  the  way  down  the  course  he  is  leading  by 
over  his  own  length.  Back  of  him  on  the  left  he 
can  hear  the  muttered  ejaculations  of  the  Thes- 
salian  and  the  runner  from  Crete,  as  they  cry  to 
the  gods  for  fleetness,  but  cry  in  vain,  for  with 
every  stride  the  others  draw  away  from  them. 
Nearest  to  Ladas  is  Phaedo,  surprised  at  such 
swiftness  from  one  whom  he  had  considered  an 
untrained  novice,  but  running  craftily  as  ever, 
waiting  for  the  finish,  where  he  counts  upon  the 
tremendous  burst  of  speed  that  has  snatched  for 
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him  so  many  races  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 
On  the  far  right,  the  Corinthian,  his  assumed 
girHshness  cast  aside,  is  running  hke  a  demon 
neck  and  neck  with  the  Wolf  of  Sparta,  the  two 
but  half  a  stride  behind  Phsedo. 

But  it  is  to  Phaedo  that  the  knowing  ones  look 
to  win  the  race,  for  the  leader  from  Galatia  is  but 
an  unknown  runner.  On  the  right  the  madness  of 
the  race  has  fallen  upon  the  farther  two,  and, 
though  lessening  the  space  that  separates  them 
from  the  leaders,  they  are  running  at  the  very 
limit  of  their  speed  in  this  first  third  of  the  race. 
But  Phaedo  seems  to  be  husbanding  his  strength 
for  a  last  desperate  effort.  There  is  no  sound 
from  the  watching  multitude,  and  in  the  tense 
silence  the  beat  of  the  runners'  feet  upon  the  yel- 
low sand,  the  gasping  intake  of  their  quick  breath- 
ing, and  their  murmured  cries  to  patron  gods  all 
are  heard  with  strange  distinctness.  As  the  warm 
blood  rushes  through  the  veins  of  the  Galatian 
boy,  it  carries  away  all  the  fear,  all  the  oppression, 
that  has  weighed  upon  him.  As  in  a  dream,  out- 
side of  himself,  he  seems  to  be  watching,  watching 
the  race  and  his  own  speed  dispassionately,  im- 
personally. 

Never  before  has  every  faculty  acted  with  such 
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absolute  coolness  and  accuracy.  Every  word  of 
the  counsel  that  Phraanes  has  again  and  again 
given  him  for  this  his  life-race  comes  to  him  now. 
With  slanting,  backward  glance  he  sees  the  run- 
ners on  the  left  dropping  back,  those  on  the  right 
doing  their  uttermost;  only  Phaedo  he  sees  not — 
Phsedo,  crafty  as  swift. 

Little  by  little  he  slackens  his  speed  to  spare 
himself  for  what  is  to  be  the  final  struggle  with 
Phsedo ;  and  now  the  mad  rush  of  the  two  on  the 
right  brings  them  up  beside  Ladas.  The  boy 
lengthens  his  stride,  and  for  a  moment  the  dark, 
swarthy  visage  of  the  Wolf,  with  the  veins  all 
swollen  and  black  from  struggling,  the  face  of  the 
Girl,  wild-eyed,  with  a  tiny  crimson  stream  stain- 
ing the  dainty  chin  where  the  clenched  teeth  have 
pierced  the  lower  lip,  and  the  calm,  uneager  coun- 
tenance of  Ladas  are  in  line. 

But  soon  the  straining  efforts  of  the  two  on  the 
right  begin  to  tell,  and  slowly  they  draw  away 
from  the  boy  until  there  is  a  clear  space  between. 
Ladas  holds  the  same  pace,  watching  only  that  the 
little  gap  shall  not  widen.  Still  Phaedo  makes  no 
sign,  though  near  enough  for  Ladas  to  hear  his 
rapid  breathing  close  at  his  shoulder ;  nor,  though 
the  boy  lags  all  that  he  dares,  will  Phaedo  draw  up 
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side  by  side;  and  Ladas  knows  that  to-day  the  race 
is  between  Athens  and  Galatia,  for  already  his 
practised  eyes  see  the  tiny  fatal  falter  in  the  stride 
of  the  leaders.  That  desperate  struggling  from 
the  very  start  is  beginning  to  tell,  and  the  life  and 
dash  at  the  finish  which  wins  a  race  has  gone. 

And  now  the  white  goal-stone  of  the  young 
boys,  who  run  a  shorter  course  at  the  games  than 
the  men,  is  reached.  The  last  third  of  the  race  is 
at  hand. 

Scarcely  have  they  swung  by  it  when,  with 
mad  rush,  Phaedo  shoots  past  Ladas,  running  a 
Ladas  never  saw  man  run  before,  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goal,  flaming  under  his  heavy  brows  like  altar- 
coals,  his  blood-stained  arm  gleaming  back  and 
forth  with  every  quick,  plunging  stride. 

A  voice  shrilled  and  broken,  with  a  passion  of 
pleading  in  its  tone,  sounds  above  the  hoarse 
monotone  of  the  Spartan,  who  shouts  to  the 
patron  god  of  Lacedaemon.  ^'Hear,  O  Poseidon, 
hear !''  it  calls.  'The  race  grant  thou  to  me,  to  me 
who  shed  my  blood  for  thee  on  the  Shore  of 
Dread  r 

Unlawful  words  are  they,  words  telling  what 
many  a  priest  in  the  vast  audience  trembled  to 
hear.     Only  the  desperation  of  the  finish  could 
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have  wrung  them  from  Phaedo,  for,  though  he  has 
flashed  past  the  laboring  leaders,  right  at  his  heel 
comes  the  rapid  footfall  of  the  Galatian  boy. 
Clearer  and  clearer  it  sounds,  run  as  he  will.  Every 
faculty  and  fiber  in  Ladas's  mind  and  body  is  con- 
centrated on  keeping  unbroken  the  long,  swift 
stride  that  Phraanes  has  taught  him,  which  eats 
up  the  ground  like  fire.  With  elbows  held  well  in, 
and  swinging  arms  that  lengthen  every  stride,  he 
wastes  no  breath  shouting  invocations. 

A  single  slip  or  falter  will  be  fatal  now,  with 
the  goal  distant  but  a  few  short  lengths,  and  as  his 
limbs  weaken  under  the  terrible  strain,  the 
strength  of  his  will  sustains  his  flagging  muscles, 
and  still  the  flying  feet  spurn  the  loose  sand  with 
never  a  break  in  their  motion.  Deep  down  within 
himself  Ladas  feels  yet  remaining  an  iota  of  re- 
serve power.  The  temptation  is  almost  irre- 
sistible to  make  his  effort  now,  now  to  end  the 
suspense  and  decide  the  race ;  but  to  his  mind  come 
the  words  of  crafty  old  Phraanes :  ''With  a  stout 
heart  and  cool  head  the  race  can  be  won  in  the 
very  last  stride,''  and  the  supreme  moment  is 
delayed.  Just  ahead  a  flying  figure  dances  before 
his  dimming  sight,  and  he  wonders  how  feels 
Phaedo,  and  whether  aught  of  his  strength  also 
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has  been  saved.  And  now  a  mad  shout  from  the 
crowded  seats  of  the  Athenians  roars  forth  across 
the  stadium  as  they  see  Phaedo  in  the  lead  at  the 
very  finish.  ''Athene!  Athene!'^  they  shout. 
'Tallas  Athene  gives  us  the  race!"  The  cheers 
of  the  Httle  group  of  Galatians  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  cry,  but  Ladas  needs  no  applause  to 
nerve  him  on.  Now,  at  the  very  last,  the  wan, 
beautiful  face  of  his  mother  .is  before  him,  and  he 
remembers  the  two,  lonely  at  home,  waiting,  wait- 
ing for  the  outcome  of  this  day,  for  their  glory  or 
for  their  shame.  Already  the  goal  is  scarce  three 
strides  away,  and  Phaedo  laughs  with  triumph, 
when  suddenly  the  face  of  Ladas  shoots  up  even 
with  his.  For  an  instant,  that  seems  hours  of 
struggling,  the  two  waver  side  by  side,  and  then 
with  a  last  desperate  effort  the  boy  of  Galatia 
draws  ahead  and  touches  the  goal-slab,  even  while 
the  foot  of  the  Athenian  hangs  above  it. 

With  the  mighty  shout  of  an  assembled  world 
begins  the  Olympiad  of  Ladas. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  PHILOSOPHER 

BY  ELEANOR  LEWIS 

FAR  back  in  ancient  days,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  the  ruler  of  Greece,  and  was  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  a  vast  empire,  there 
lived  in  Athens  a  queer,  quaint  old  man  named 
Diogenes,  who  delighted  in  showing  his  contempt 
for  honors,  riches,  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  He 
used  to  say  that  it  was  godlike  not  to  need  any- 
thing. His  own  possessions  consisted  of  a  cloak, 
a  wallet,  a  staff,  and  a  wooden  cup ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  even  threw  away  the  cup  after  having  seen 
a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  had 
no  dwelling,  and  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
charity  for  food ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  no  better 
shelter  offered  itself,  he  lived  in  a  big  cask,  or  tub. 
He  has  passed  down  in  history  as  the  man  who 
carried  a  lighted  lantern  through  the  streets  of 
Athens  at  broad  noon,  searching,  as  he  told  all 
questioners,  for  an  honest  man!    And  his  name  is 

no  doubt  familiar  to  you,  not  only  from  this  inci- 
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dent,  but  because  o£  his  celebrated  retort  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  When  that  mighty  con- 
queror went  to  see  Diogenes  he  found  him  sitting 
in  the  sun  in  front  of  his  tub. 

''I  amx  Alexander  the  Great/'  said  the  Grecian 
monarch. 

'^And  I  am  Diogenes  the  philosopher/'  replied 
the  other. 

''What  service  can  I  render  to  you?"  asked 
Alexander,  to  which  Diogenes  replied: 

''You  can  stand  out  of  my  sunlight." 

But  Alexander  showed  true  courtesy,  for  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  one  of  his  officers  who  re- 
sented Diogenes'  rudeness :  "If  I  were  not  Alex- 
ander, I  would  choose  to  be  Diogenes." 

The  great  English  artist.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
once  painted  a  picture  which  he  called  "Diogenes 
and  Alexander,"  in  which  Diogenes  is  represented 
by  a  shaggy  cur  lying  in  his  tub,  and  Alexander 
by  a  well-groomed,  pampered  dog  standing 
haughtily  before  him. 

With  all  his  faults,  the  old  philosopher  of 
Athens  was  often  called  "Diogenes  the  Wise." 
Whether  his  wisdom  was  really  so  great  as  to  de- 
serve that  title  may  be  doubted.  But  his  worst 
faults  seem  to  have  been  good  qualities  carried  to 
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excess.  In  opposing  too  much  luxury,  he  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  comforts  of  life;  in  his  eagerness 
to  make  life  simple,  he  lost  sight  of  its  gentilities ; 
he  was  saving  at  the  expense  of  neatness,  truthful 
at  the  cost  of  courtesy,  and  plain-spoken  even  to 
rudeness.  One  would  say  that  he  was  coarse- 
grained by  nature ;  but  he  showed  signs  of  tender- 
ness, and  even  refinement,  which  proved  that  the 
grain  was  not  entirely  coarse,  and  which  make  us 
wonder  at  an  age  that  could  produce  two  men.  so 
wise  and  yet  so  different  as  Diogenes,  the  rude, 
''walking  philosopher''  of  his  time,  and  Plato,  the 
polished  and  aristocratic  gentleman. 

For  Plato,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  the  ages, 
delighted  in  refinement,  finding  art  even  in  the  tie 
of  his  sandal-latchets  and  the  curl  of  his  perfumed 
beard,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  devoted  himself 
with  true  interest  to  the  deep  problems  of  phi- 
losophy. But  Diogenes  had  no  patience  with 
niceties,  and  held  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of 
Plato.  ''A  shallow  fellow,  a  terrible  talker,''  he 
called  him,  and  contemptuously  spoke  of  his 
eloquent  speeches  as  ''diatribes,"  or  scoldings. 
Once  he  asked  Plato  for  a  handful  of  dried  figs, 
and,  when  the  kindly  philosopher  sent  double  the 
quantity,  he  remarked:  "Will  you,  if  asked  how 
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many  two  and  two  make,  answer  'twenty'  ?  For 
you  neither  give  with  reference  to  what  you  are 
asked  for,  nor  do  you  answer  with  reference  to 
the  question  put/'  (Nevertheless,  he  kept  all  the 
figs!) 

Indeed,  pride  shone  through  Diogenes'  rags, 
and  once  gave  Plato  a  capital  chance  for  retort. 
Our  sharp-tongued  critic  went  uninvited  one  day 
to  Plato's  house  when  guests  were  there,  and  with 
dusty  feet  rudely  strode  up  and  down  over  the  rich 
carpets,  saying,  ''Thus  do  I  trample  on  the  pride 
of  Plato."  "With  quite  as  much  pride  yourself, 
Diogenes,"  replied  Plato,  undisturbed  by  the 
other's  insolence. 

Diogenes  certainly  was  rude — unpardonably 
rude ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  part,  his  real  merits 
have  been  dimmed. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  charitable  to 
Diogenes  to  regard  such  speeches  as  a  mere  bit  of 
ill  humor.  Other  sayings  are  on  record  showing 
that  he  had  milder  moods  and  a  nature  kindly  at 
heart,  as  when  he  said,  "One  should  hold  out  his 
hand  to  a  friend  without  closing  the  fingers,"  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  frankness  and  hon- 
esty. 

To  his  stern  old  master,  Antisthenes,  he  be- 
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haved  with  the  kindness  of  a  son.  In  his  youth 
Diogenes  became  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  who 
was  then  a  celebrated  teacher.  When  he  first  ap- 
plied, however,  he  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
house.  But  Diogenes  was  not  to  be  put  off,  and 
was  so  persistent  that  the  teacher  even  struck  him 
with  his  staff  and  bade  him  be  gone.  The  would- 
be  pupil,  without  offering  any  resistance,  calmly 
said  : 

''You  may  strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  you  will 
never  find  a  stick  stout  enough  to  drive  me  away 
from  you  so  long  as  you  say  anything  worth  hear- 
ing/' 

It  is  said  that  the  teacher  was  so  completely 
won  over  by  this  retort  that  he  forthwith  admitted 
the  obstinate  youth  among  his  pupils. 

Antisthenes  himself  was  rude  and  snappish. 
Gentleness  and  love  for  his  fellow-men  were 
among  the  lessons  that  he  failed  to  learn  or  to 
teach ;  and  so  even  when  pupils  admired  his  logic 
and  rough  honesty,  they  held  aloof  from  him. 
But,  solitary  as  he  lived,  he  had  some  regard  for 
Diogenes,  and,  had  not  the  latter  returned  this  re- 
gard, he  would  have  died  uncared  for  and  alone. 

Diogenes'  fondness  for  animals  is  another 
proof  of  a  nature  sound  at  core.    Mice  crept  up  to 
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secure  his  crumbs,  and  the  man-hater  would  say: 
''Even  Diogenes  keeps  his  pets  V 

He  it  was  who  originated  a  word  often  used  in 
these  days — ''cosmopoHte/'  For,  being  asked  to 
what  country  he  belonged,  he  said  he  was  ''cosmo- 
polites"—a  citizen  of  the  world. 

He  can  hardly  be  called  witty,  although  he  had 
plenty  of  humor.  He  compared  a  rich  but  igno- 
rant person  to  a  sheep  with  golden  fleece;  and, 
when  Plato  defined  man  as  a  featherless  biped, 
Diogenes  sent  him  a  plucked  fowl  by  way  of  mak- 
ing fun  of  the  definition. 

The  humorists  of  his  time  found  in  Diogenes  a 
rich  subject  for  wit,  and  even  to  this  day  we  make 
game  of  him,  and  cannot  forgive  his  arrogance. 

There  is  much  sadness  in  the  words  he  uttered 
on  entering  a  theater  just  as  all  the  rest  were  leav- 
ing. "It  is  what  I  have  been  doing  all  my  life,"  he 
said. 

In  his  old  age,  while  on  a  voyage,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  put  up  for  sale  as  a  slave  in  the  public  market. 
When  asked  by  the  auctioneer  what  he  could  do, 
he  replied : 

"I  can  govern  men;  therefore  sell  me  to  one 
who  wants  a  master." 
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Xenaides,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Corinth,  was  so 
pleased  by  this  reply  that  he  immediately  pur- 
chased Diogenes ;  and  on  his  return  to  Corinth  not 
only  gave  the  philosopher  his  freedom,  but  turned 
over  to  him  the  education  of  his  own  children  and 
the  direction  of  his  household  affairs. 

''What  sort  of  a  man,  O  Diogenes,  do  you  think 
the  great  Socrates?''  some  one  asked. 

''A  madman,''  was  his  reply. 

And  he  little  dreamed  that,  when  at  last  he 
should  lay  down  his  'Very  light  burden  of  life," 
leaving  to  the  "next  poorer  man"  his  well-worn 
wallet,  cloak,  and  staff,  he  himself  would  soon 
come  to  be  known  as  "the  mad  Diogenes." 


DIOGENES    AND    HIS    LANTERN.        (fROM    A    PAINTING    BY    SALVATOR    ROSA) 


BY  G.  T.  FERRIS 


IF  the  Greek  gymnastic  festival  of  April,  1896, 
signified  no  more  than  a  series  of  games  offer- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  country,  over  which  the 
glamour  of  a  glorious  past  lingers  like  a  rich  sun- 
set, it  would  be  a  notable  event.  But  it  is  more 
than  this — far  more.  The  enterprise  revives  the 
memory  and  spirit  of  an  institution  which  shed  a 
peculiar  luster  on  the  history  of  classic  Greece.  It 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greek  to  an 
extent  which  we  of  to-day  can  scarcely  realize. 
It  was  associated  with  his  religion,  his  civic  pride, 
his  ideals  of  art,  and  his  highest  patriotism.  This 
institution  was  the  Olympic  festival,  celebrated 
every  four  years  at  Olympia,  on  the  rivl&r 
Alpheus,  near  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Pisa,  and 
so  kept  up  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  There 
were  other  national  games  of  a  similar  sort— such 
as  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian 
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games;  but  these,  though  highly  regarded,  were 
of  far  less  dignity  and  interest.  When  one  speaks, 
then,  of  the  Olympic  games  there  arises  in  the 
mind  a  picture  of  those  vast  gatherings  where  all 
Greece,  though  at  the  very  time  divided  by  civil 
wars,  remembered  for  a  brief  period  that  its 
borders  bounded  one  people— a  people  of  one 
blood,  one  glory,  and  one  destiny.  The  hold  of 
the  Olympic  festival  on  the  ancient  Hellenic  world 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  from  776  b.  c.  time  was 
measured  by  ''Olympiads,''  or  the  four-year  inter- 
vals between  the  games. 

The  remote  origin  of  this  festival  is  hidden  in 
myths,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  customs  of  the 
classic  ages.  In  general,  all  these  legends  ascribe 
the  games  to  the  demigod  Hercules  as  founder. 
Sufficient  time  had  passed  for  the  early  form  of 
this  festival  to  have  gone  into  decay,  before  it  was 
revived  and  had  a  historic  beginning.  This  oc- 
curred under  the  patronage  of  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  and  Lycurgus  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth.  It  is  fixed  at  or  about 
884  B.  c.  This  revival  soon  lighted  a  living  spark 
which  fired  Greek  blood  everywhere,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  century  the  festival  became  national  in 
character. 
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Only  contestants  of  pure  Hellenic  blood  were 
allowed  to  enter  their  names.  As  time  rolled  on, 
and  the  Greeks  (who  were,  you  know,  great  sail- 
ors and  merchants)  pushed  their  maritime  enter- 
prises, and  established  colonies  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean, 
children  of  the  greater  Greece,  everywhere  from 
the  distant  borders  of  Persia  to  where  the  city  of 
Marseilles  now  stands,  assembled  to  struggle  for 
the  prize  wreath.  The  interest  of  the  Greek  race 
in  these  games  became  a  passion.  To  win  a  vic- 
tory in  any  of  the  contests  reflected  as  much  glory 
on  the  athlete  and  on  his  community  as  if  he  had 
been  the  successful  general  in  a  great  battle.  His 
name  was  added  to  the  brazen  tablets  recording 
the  celebrities  and  benefactors  of  his  native  town. 
If  he  died  on  this  field  of  honor,— as  was  often  the 
case,  even  in  the  flush  of  victory,— he  became  al- 
most an  idol  in  the  public  esteem,  and  his  family 
was  ennobled  and  enriched  by  public  decree. 

The  Olympic  festival,  the  details  of  which  by 
common  Greek  consent  were  in  charge  of  the 
Eleans,  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  direct  care 
of  Olympian  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  the 
locality  where  the  sports  were  held  was  sacred 
ground.     Olympia  was  scarcely  a  town;  it  was 
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rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildings 
exhibiting  the  noblest  art  of  Greece  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  The  former  excava- 
tions made  by  the  Greek  and  Italian  governments 
(1875-81)  have  made  clear  to  us  the  plan  of  the 
place,  and  uncovered  many  interesting  relics  of 
ancient  art.  The  quadrangle  called  the  Altis  was 
peculiarly  sacred;  and  here  stood  the  temples  of 
Zeus  and  of  Hera  his  wife,  and  of  other  deities, 
with  the  treasure-houses  of  many  of  the  Greek 
states.  In  the  midst  was  the  high  altar  of  the 
father  of  the  gods,  and  near  by  the  colossal  statue 
of  him,  made  of  gold  and  ivory  by  Phidias,  the 
greatest  of  sculptors, — a  work  considered  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Athens  itself 
scarcely  contained  greater  marvels  of  art  than 
Olympia,  for  all  the  skill  and  pride  of  the  Greek 
race  lent  themselves  to  making  the  site  worthy  of 
the  national  importance  of  the  festival. 

The  date  of  the  celebrations  was  from  the  nth 
to  the  15th  of  the  month  of  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  preparation  in  the 
training  of  athletes  began  ten  months  before 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  Some  of  those 
were  selected  as  representatives  of  states,  but  any 
free-born  Greek  could  enter  for  himself.     Uni- 
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versal  peace  during  the  month  of  the  games  was 
proclaimed  by  heralds  in  every  part  of  Hellas,  and 
the  slightest  breaking  of  the  sacred  truce  was 
thought  sacrilege,  which  deities  and  men  alike 
were  bound  to  punish.  The  judges  of  the  games, 
or  ''Hellenodikse,''  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve  in 
number  at  different  times,  were  elected  by  the 
Eleans.  All  who  wished  to  be  judges  were  re- 
quired to  show  not  only  that  they  had  never  com- 
mitted a  crime,  public  or  private,  but  that  they 
were  stainless  in  moral  character.  Not  unfre- 
quently  even  men  of  distinction  were  excluded  by 
this  severe  test  during  the  golden  age  of  Hellenic 
honor. 

The  different  combats  consisted  of  leaping,  the 
foot-race,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus  (like  the 
modern  ''putting  the  shot''),  boxing,  the  pan- 
cratium, the  pentathlum,  chariot-racing,  horse- 
racing,  and  the  contests  of  the  heralds  and 
trumpeters.  Most  of  these  were  more  or  less 
varied.  The  foot-races  were  for  different  dis- 
tances, and  one  of  them,  that  of  the  hoplites,  or 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  was  run  in  full  battle 
armor.  In  boxing,  the  fists  of  the  contestants 
were  wrapped  in  the  terrible  cestus,  a  glove  of 
hide  loaded  with  metal,  and  its  blow  was  often 
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fatal.  The  pancratium  united  wrestling  and  box- 
ing, but  without  the  use  of  the  cestus.  The  pen- 
tathlum  was  a  group  of  five  contests :  leaping,  the 
foot-race,  throwing  the  quoit  or  discus,  throwing 
the  spear,  and  wrestling.  The  prize-winner  must 
excel  in  all.  Chariot-racing  was  with  two  and 
four  horses,  or  even  with  mules ;  and  the  running 
horse-races  corresponded  very  closely  with  those 
of  modern  times.  Boys  of  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen also  had  contests,  in  all  respects  like  those  of 
adults,  except  that  the  boys  did  not  use  the  cestus. 
In  some  cases  competitors  still  within  the  boyish 
limit  were  permitted  to  do  battle  with  their  elders ; 
and  these  youngsters  occasionally  secured  the 
crown,  even  in  the  severer  contests  of  skill  and 
strength. 

Greek  boys  began  to  be  trained  in  bodily  exer- 
cises at  a  very  early  age — often  at  ten  years.  The 
problem  was  not  merely  to  develop  strength  and 
health,  but  to  secure  grace  and  beauty,  perfect 
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beauty  being  thought  the  outer  expression  of  per- 
fect strength.  It  was  this  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful, in  every  phase  of  Greek  Hfe,  which  made  its 
sculpture  and  architecture  the  noblest  the  world 
has  seen.  But  the  thought  had  a  still  deeper  root. 
The  Greek  assumed  that  it  was  only  in  the  perfect 
and  symmetrical  body  that  the  well-balanced 
mind  could  dwell ;  so  physical  culture  held  a  fore- 
most place  in  his  plan  of  education,  and  the  daily 
toils  of  the  palestra  (or  wrestling- field)  and  the 
gymnasium  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  growing 
lad,  and  a  part  not  to  be  shirked.  The  part  taken 
by  boys  in  the  Olympic  games  shows  how  deeply 
this  festival  had  taken  root  in  Greek  thought  and 
life. 

The  diggings  at  Olympia  have  revealed  an 
amphitheater  234  yards  in  length  by  35  in  width, 
oblong  in  shape,  with  sloping  banks.  This  in- 
closed a  stadium,  or  foot-race  course,  of  200 
yards  in  length  of  circuit;  and  within  its  oval 
were  held  other  games,  but  not  the  horse-  and 
chariot-races.  There  are  no  signs  of  seats,  and 
the  spectators  must  have  viewed  the  games  from 
the  grassy  terraces  above,  where  there  was  room 
for  a  multitude  of  50,000.  The  hippodrome,  of 
which  only  faint  traces  have  been  found,  was  laid 
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out  only  a  little  way  from  this  stadium.  Here 
was  heard  the  stirring  music  of  that  rhythmical 
hoof-beat  so  well  reproduced  alike  in  sound  and 
sense  in  the  beautiful  Virgilian  line  which  so 
many  boys  have  at  their  tongue's  end: 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Which  is  thus  imitated  in  English,  "And  the  base 
hoof  of  the  quadruped  shaketh  the  mouldering 
earth  in  its  flight/' 

The  chariot-races,  like  those  of  the  Roman 
circus,  imitated  from  the  Greek,  were  of  striking 
interest.  There  was  scarcely  any  honor  of  the 
games  more  glorious  than  the  charioteer's  vic- 
tory, especially  if  the  owner  drove  his  own  horses. 
The  danger  to  life  and  limb  undergone  by  the 
charioteer  was  not  less  than  that  risked  by  the 
athlete  in  boxing  with  the  cestus,  or  in  the  pan- 
cratium. The  vivid  chapter  in  ''Ben  Hur"  de- 
picting the  chances  and  perils  of  a  chariot-race 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Olympic  games 
gives  an  excellent  notion  of  such  a  contest. 

The  games  of  the  stadium  were  of  course  open 
to  all,  from  the  wearer  of  the  purple  cloak  to  him 
of  the  sheepskin  jacket ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
free-born  peasant  wrested  the  coveted  prize  from 
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his  rich  rival.  In  the  horse-racing,  however,  the 
wealthy  alone  were  represented,  though  they  did 
not  always  drive  their  own  chariots  or  ride  their 
own  horses.  From  all  parts  of  the  Greek-speak- 
ing world,  when  the  Olympic  festival  reached  its 
full  splendor,  princes,  nobles,  and  rich  citizens 
sent  teams  of  untold  value  to  compete.  Even 
women,  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  in 
person,  were  often  represented  by  race-horses, 
which  were  sometimes  the  first  to  reach  the  goal- 
pillars. 

About  the  first  of  the  Olympic  month  war  and 
battle-sound  ceased  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Hellas.  The  distant  roads  which  led 
to  Olympia  were  thronged  with  pilgrims  bound 
on  a  journey  almost  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  by  the  devout  Mohammedan. 
As  the  distance  lessened  and  the  time  neared,  the 
travelers  became  more  numerous,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Greece  despatched  all  her  bravest  and 
strongest  and  noblest  sons  into  these  converging 
currents.  On  horseback  and  muleback,  on  foot 
and  in  litter,  some  carrying  their  simple  luggage 
upon  their  backs,  some  with  elaborate  wagons 
containing  splendid  camp  equipage  and  the  rich- 
est wines  and  food  guarded  by  a  retinue  of  ser- 
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vants,  they  choked  each  route  with  an  army  o£ 
teeming  life.  The  five  festival  days  were  a  great 
national  picnic,  where  almost  everything  was  en- 
joyed in  the  open  air  under  a  glorious  midsummer 
sky.  A  few  of  the  distinguished  visitors  were 
cared  for  in  the  temples;  but  a  majority,  even  of 
the  wealthy,  chose  the  free  life  of  their  own  tents. 
The  daily  scene,  one  can  fancy,  was  rich  with  life 
and  pictorial  effect.  One  of  the  fairest  of  Greek 
valleys,  with  snow-crowned  heights  in  the  back- 
ground, its  own  bosom  crowned  with  the  white- 
pillared  beauty  of  a  hundred  temples  and  public 
edifices,  is  filled  with  thousands  of  tents  of  every 
color,  like  gigantic  flowers.  During  the  hours 
when  the  visitors  do  not  resort  to  the  stadium  to 
thrill  with  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  runners  or 
wrestlers  or  boxers,  or  to  watch  the  smoking 
horses  in  the  hippodrome,  they  may  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  booths  of  the  traders  and  chapmen. 
For  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  mer- 
chants have  gathered  to  sell  their  wares,  ranging 
from  the  rarest  jewels  and  most  elaborate  gold- 
smith work  to  simple  articles  of  daily  use. 

Olympia  was  indeed  the  arena  of  the  greatest 
public  games  of  antiquity,  for  we  can  scarcely 
call  by  this  name  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman 
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amphitheater ;  but  it  was  also  the  site  of  one  of  its 
busy  and  active  fairs,  a  ''national  exposition'^ 
under  canvas,  every  four  years. 

Mental  enjoyment  of  the  higher  sort  was  not 
missing  from  the  entertainment.  The  leading 
tragedies  were  represented  in  one  of  the  finest 
theaters  of  Greece.  Poets  and  historians  came 
here  also  to  recite  their  new  works,  and  so  to  pub- 
lish their  fame  to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  stirring  odes  of  Pindar  were  made  public 
in  this  way,  and  that  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
history,  first  read  his  delightful  story  before  the 
audience  at  an  Olympic  festival. 

The  modern  Greek  has  shown  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve, as  well  as  he  can  under  new  conditions,  the 
traditions  of  his  ancient  people.  He  speaks  more 
nearly  than  any  other  nation  the  language  of  his 
past,  for  modern  Greek  is  one  with  the  classic 
tongue.  Demosthenes  risen  from  the  dust  could 
easily  be  understood  by  a  modern  Athenian  mob. 
Some  have  joked  at  the  attempts  of  the  Hellene  of 
to-day  to  revive  the  outer  shell  of  the  old  life, 
calling  it  ''pedantry.''  Yet  there  is  something 
beautiful  about  the  effort,  however  absurd  in 
some  of  its  forms.  But  if  there  have  been  follies, 
the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  is  not  among 
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them;  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  Olympic 
festival  to  assemble  in  brotherly  combat  not 
Greeks  only,  but  the  chosen  athletes  of  all  the 
peoples  to  whom  old  Greece  has  left  so  rich  a 
legacy.  And  no  nation  of  to-day,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  new  empire  across  the  Atlantic, 
when  it  takes  account  of  its  true  wealth,  will 
undervalue  what  it  has  acquired  from  the  land  of 
Homer,  Phidias,  and  Pericles. 

When  the  revival  was  first  proposed,  Greeks  of 
every  class  joyfully  responded,  though  the  sug- 
gestion came  from  France.  It  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question,  for  practical  reasons,  to  locate  the 
games  at  the  old,  and  new-found,  Olympia. 
Equally  impossible  was  an  exact  revival  of  the 
old  festival.  In  detail  the  ancient  games  befitted 
the  life  long  since  passed  away.  The  proper  site 
was  found  in  Athens,  the  metropolis  and  leading 
railway  center  of  modern  Greece.  The  Piraeus, 
only  five  miles  from  the  city,  opens  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  arid  the  islanded 
beauty  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Yachts,  traversing  a 
long  course  here,  would  cut  the  same  waves  which 
witnessed  one  of  the  world's  greatest  naval  bat- 
tles oif  the  promontory  of  Salamis. 

It  was  seen  that  the  games  must  be  modern  in 
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character,  such  as  can  be  sensibly  held  at  various 
cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  time  to  come. 
Jerseys,  knickerbockers,  and  modern  running- 
shoes  must  replace  the  trained  muscles,  glistening 
with  oil,  which  once  delighted  the  beauty-loving 
Greeks.  The  blows  of  the  iron-clad  cestus;  the 
firm  lock  of  the  wrestlers,  with  its  trick  of  hurling 
over  the  hip,  which  meant  broken  bones  to  the 
vanquished;  the  complex  combats,  taxing  the  last 
reserve  of  skill,  audacity,  and  strength;  the  wild 
drive  of  the  chariots,  with  the  inevitable  crash  in 
jockeying  for  the  wall,  and  shortening  the  curve 
at  the  corner  pillars — these  things  no  longer 
darken  the  Olympic  spectacle. 


THOSE  CLEVER  GREEKS 

BY  ARLO  BATES 

IF  you  turn  a  book  upside  down  and  look  at  the 
letters,  every  s  will  seem  much  smaller  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  although,  when  the  book 
is  properly  held,  both  halves  appear  the  same  size 
to  the  eye.  The  long  vertical  lines  in  Figure  i 
are  really  parallel  and  just  the  same  distance 
apart  as  those  in  Figure  2;  yet  in  the  one  case 
they  appear  to  spread  apart  at  the  center,  and  in 
the  other  to  come  together.  The  line  a  b,  in 
Figure  3,  is  of  the  same  length  as  c  d,  in  Figure 
4;  yet,  on  looking  at  it,  almost  any  one  would 
call  the  former  line  the  longer. 

I  might  go  on  to  give  many  more  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  the  eye  deceives  the  brain,  but 
these  examples  will  show  what  is  meant  by  optical 
illusion,  or  optical  deception;  it  is  when  our  eyes 
see  things  as  different  from  what  they  really  are. 
The  upper  part  of  the  type  that  prints  the  letter  s 
is  made  smaller  than  the  lower  half  to  correct  the 
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FIG.    3 


FIG.    4 


fault  of  the  eye,  which  always  slightly  exagger- 
ates the  former.  When  the  letter  is  turned  over, 
as  in  Figure  5,  this  same  trick  of  the  sight  makes 
the  difference  seem  greater  than  it  really  is ;  and, 
of  course,  were  it  of  the  same  width  all  the  way,  it 
would  still  look  uneven. 

In  greater  matters,  the  false  report  of  the  eye 
is  greater.  If  a  tapering  monument,  like  that  on 
Bunker  Hill  or  like  the  Obelisk  in  Central  Park, 
were  made  with  perfectly  straight  sides,  it  would 
look  to  us— for,  you  see,  we  really  cannot  trust 
our  own  eyes — as  if  it  were  hollowed  in  a  little; 
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or,  as  we  should  say  in  more  scientific  language, 
its  sides  would  appear  concave.  You  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  if  an  architect  wished  his 
building  to  have  a  certain  appearance,  he  might 
be  forced  to  build  it  according  to  lines  that  dif- 
fered from  those  of  his  completed  drawing;  for 
if  it  were  built  exactly  as  he  wished  it  to  appear, 
it  would  not,  when  finished,  present  that  desired 
appearance.  If  he  wished  a  pillar  to  look 
straight,  he  must  not  make  it  perfectly  true,  or  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  being  concave ; 

Sand  similarly  for  other  shapes  and  parts 
I  might  mention ;  so  that  the  problem  of 
having  buildings  look  as  they  should  is 
a  far  more  puzzling  matter  than  one 

S  might  at  first  suppose. 
Those  clever  Greeks,  who  did  so  many 
marvelous  things  in  art,  thought  all  this 
out,  and  made  their  architecture  upon 
principles  so  subtle  and  so  compre- 
hensive that  we  have  never  been  able  to  improve 
on  them  since.  Their  senses  were  so  well  trained, 
and  their  taste  so  perfect,  that  they  would  have 
everything  exactly  right.  There  was  no  ''near 
enough"  in  their  art.  They  aimed  at  perfection, 
and  nothing  short  of  that  satisfied  them.    They 
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found  that  their  beautiful  Doric  columns,  if  made 
with  straight  sides,  had  the  concave  effect  of 
which  I  have  spoken ;  and  so,  with  the  most  deli- 
cate art  in  the  world,  they  made  the  pillar  swell  a 
little  at  the  middle,  and  then  it  appeared  exactly 
right.  A  pillar  instead  of  being,  for  instance,  of 
the  shape  it  was  to  appear,  as  shown  by  the  solid 
lines  of  Figure  6,  would  really  be  more  like  the 
form  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, — only  that  I 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  difference,  in  order 
to  make  it  plain. 

This  swelling  of  the  column  at  its  middle  was 
called  entasis.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  calculated 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  was  actually  so  very 
slight  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  delicate 
measurements ;  but  it  added  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  columns  and  to  their  effectiveness. 

Then  the  lines  which  were  to  look  horizontal 
had  to  receive  attention.  If  you  look  at  a  long, 
perfectly  level  line,  as  the  edge  of  a  roof,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  the  appearance  of  sagging  toward 
the  middle.  The  Greek  architect  corrected  this 
fault  by  making  his  lines  rise  a  little.  The  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  is  one  hundred  and 
one  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and,  in  this, 
the  rise  from  the  horizontal  is  about  two  and  one 
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eighth  inches.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  curva- 
ture upward  that  makes  it  a  Httle  more  than  two 
I  inches  higher  in  the  cen- 
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ter  than  at  the  ends,  and 
the  effect  of  this  swelHng  upward 
is  to  make  the  Hne  appear  per- 
fectly level.  Indeed,  this  same 
Parthenon,— the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  world, — when  deli- 
cately and  carefully  measured 
was  found  to  be  everywhere  made 
a  little  incorrect,  so  that  it  may 
appear  right,  which  is  certainly 
what  may  be  called  an  architec- 
tural paradox.  The  graceful  col- 
umns, which  seem  to  stand  so 
straight,  are  made  to  lean  inward 
a  little,  since,  if  they  were  per- 
_^  fectly    true    and    plumb, 

they  would  have  the  effect 
of  leaning  outward.  The 
pillars  at  the  corners  slant  inward  more  than  the 
others,  and  everywhere  the  corners  are  made  to 
look  square  by  being  in  truth  a  little  broader 
angled,  and  lines  are  curved  in  order  that  they 
shall  appear  straight  to  the  eye. 


FIG.     6 
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This  is  rather  a  hard  subject  to  explain  simply, 
but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  plain  to  you,  it 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  skill  and 
art  of  the  Greek  builders.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  perfect  and  careful  than 
their  work ;  and  the  more  closely  one  studies  into 
their  art,  the  more  ready  is  he  to  wonder  at  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  those  clever  Greeks. 


VENUS  OF  MILO 

BY  M.  D.  RUFF 

THE  Statue  named  ^^Venus  of  Milo/'  ^^Venus/' 
because  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Greek 
goddess  Venus,  and  ''of  Milo/'  because  it  was 
found  in  a  garden  on  the  island  of  Melos,  one  of 
the  many  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

The  garden  was  probably  part  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  a  wealthy  Greek.  In  the  midst,  on  a 
little  hill,  he  built  his  house  of  marble,  and  from 
the  wide  open  porticos  around  it  on  every  side  he 
looked  abroad  upon  terraces,  fountains,  marble 
pavements,  and  statues ;  upon  green  waving  fields, 
long  avenues  of  orange  and  lemon-trees  laden 
with  blossoms  and  fruit,  filling  the  air  with  sweet 
odor,  vines  clustering  on  the  sunny  slopes,  and  the 
red  grapes.  In  the  distance  he  saw  the  purple  sea 
forever  curving  and  swelling  around  countless 
islands  set  like  jewels  in  its  bosom ;  he  watched  the 
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ships  dipping  and  rising  before  the  Hght  wind, 
stopping  at  this  port,  then  at  that ;  here  unloading, 
there  taking  on  their  cargoes  of  sweet  nuts,  figs, 
and  wine.  Farther  beyond  still  was  Athens  itself, 
and  the  Acropolis  shining  white  and  sharp 
through  the  clear,  luminous  atmosphere,  against 
the  blue  sky. 

But  these  rare  sights  passed  away;  invasion 
and  war  left  only  a  few  broken  shafts  and  col- 
umns ;  the  beautiful  vineyards  ran  to  waste,  the 
fountains  were  choked  up,  the  statues  crumbled  or 
were  carried  off  by  the  Turks  in  their  many  incur- 
sions into  Greece  and  its  islands.  The  garden  lay 
thus  despoiled  and  neglected  for  many  years,  till, 
in  1825,  the  owner  of  a  bit  of  it  began  to  clear  a 
hillside  for  the  planting  of  a  vineyard.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  he  chanced  to  strike  his  shovel 
against  this  statue  of  a  woman.  It  was  imbedded 
in  the  earth,  and  had  been  entirely  covered  up  by 
the  crumbling  and  washing  down  of  the  soil 
above,  and  so  had  lain  concealed  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  that  time  for 
workmen  and  peasants  to  turn  up  from  the  dark 
earth  vases,  trinkets,  bits  of  sculpture,  and  many 
fragmentary  relics  of  those  ancient  Greeks  who, 
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centuries  before,  lived  and  wrought  so  nobly  here. 
To  the  present  race  these  tokens  had  no  value  that 
could  outweigh  the  price  they  would  bring  in  the 
market;  they  were  too  poor  to  gratify  expensive 
tastes,  even  if  they  had  had  them.  Besides,  they 
had  grown  out  of  the  old  faith,  and  they  gave  no 
divinity  to  the  arms  and  legs  and  mutilated  bodies 
of  the  gods  and  demigods  with  which  their 
fathers  crowded  the  earth  and  air  and  sea.  Yet  I 
am  sure  that  the  traditions  of  his  pagan  fathers 
must  have  stirred  in  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
brought  back  to  the  light  of  day  this  matchless 
figure. 

If  he  had  such  emotions  at  all,  however,  they 
were  happily  so  slight  that  he  was  willing  to  sell 
the  statue  to  Monsieur  Brest,  the  French  Consul, 
who,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  prize,  bought  it 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  sent  immediately  for 
a  vessel  on  which  it  could  be  shipped  to  France. 
Before  this  vessel  arrived,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment heard  of  the  unearthing  of  the  statue  and 
hastily  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  it  away,  offer- 
ing the  owner  five  times  more  than  the  French 
price. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  this.  The 
Turks  were  given  possession  of  the  statue,  and 
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were  embarking  it  on  their  vessel  when  the 
French  ship  arrived  on  the  scene.  A  dispute  and 
struggle  arose,  and  later  accounts  say  that  the 
arms  of  the  Venus,  which  had  been  detached  for 
safer  transportation,  were  seized  by  the  Turks 
and  are  still  in  their  possession.  The  first  account 
was  that  the  arms  were  gone  when  the  figure  was 
taken  from  the  ground,  also  one  foot  broken  off 
and  several  deep  scratches  about  the  shoulders 
and  drapery.  However  this  may  be,  the  arms  are 
still  missing,  and  to  this  day  the  noble  figure 
stands  as  you  see  in  the  picture. 

It  was  placed  in  the  Louvre,  a  magnificent  art 
gallery  in  Paris,  and  at  once  called  forth  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  from  artists  and  students 
and  savants.  Each  one  had  some  theory  regard- 
ing-the  action  of  the  figure,  which  the  loss  of  the 
arms  makes  it  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  Venus  taking  the  apple  designed 
''for  the  most  beautiful'';  others,  that  it  was 
Venus  embracing  Mars;  others,  that  it  was  a 
Venus  coming  from  the  bath  with  hair  unbound 
and  gathering  her  drapery  around  her,  or  Venus 
using  a  polished  shield  for  a  mirror ;  while  others 
argued  that  it  was  no  Venus,  but  the  protecting 
nymph  of  the  island  of  Melos,  or  the  figure  of  a 
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Victory  resting  a  buckler  upon  her  bended  knee 
and  inscribing  upon  it  the  name  of  a  hero. 

Of  the  genius  who  created  this  figure  nothing 
certain  is  known,  in  spite  of  the  research  and  skill 
of  students.  From  the  manner  of  workmanship  it 
is  concluded  that  he  came  after  the  time  of 
Phidias, — whom  you  will  hear  named  as  the 
father  of  Greek  sculpture,— and  belonged  to  the 
later  school  of  Lysippus,  he  who,  pointing  to  the 
passers-by,  said  to  his  pupils,  'There  are  your 
teachers.''  But  when  the  Greeks  themselves  had 
such  questions  of  doubtful  authorship  to  settle 
they  said  that  the  statue  fell  from  heaven ;  and  we 
may  be  content  to  decide  this  question  in  the 
same  way.  The  man  who  lived  and  died  two 
thousand  years  ago  is  not  likely  to  contradict  us 
to-day. 

But  the  adventures  and  perns  ot  our  fair  lady 
are  not  yet  over.  During  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  when  Paris  was  besieged, 
and  the  shells  were  whizzing  and  flying  over  the 
walls,  when  women  gathered  their  babies  in  their 
arms  and  ran  shivering  through  the  streets  seek- 
ing safety,  when  strong  men  filled  the  air  with 
shrieks  and  groans  of  death,  then  this  lifeless,  de- 
faced statue  was  remembered  and  protected.    It 
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was  put  into  an  oaken  chest,  padded  and  cush- 
ioned, and  at  night  a  body  of  tried  and  faithful 
men  bore  it  to  a  secret  place  in  an  underground 
cellar,  known  only  to  themselves.  I  have  read 
furthermore  that  it  was  placed  in  a  niche  in  an 
inner  wall  and  built  closely  around  with  plaster 
and  cement.  .  .  . 

She  lay  in  the  dark  and  damp,  through  all  the 
rack  and  ruin  of  those  fearful  summer  days ;  she 
escaped  the  bursting  shells  and  the  communists' 
fires,  and  when  the  danger  was  past  and  men's 
thoughts  turned  again  toward  beauty  and  grace 
she  was  replaced  in  the  Louvre,  and  stands  there 
now  as  serene  and  gracious  as  ever,  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  that  pure  Greek  art  which  all  the 
world  studies,  but  cannot  reproduce. 

Do  you  wonder  why?  It  would  make  a  very 
long  story  to  give  you  all  the  reasons.  But  one 
reason  is  that  our  artists  and  sculptors  despair  of 
finding  any  living  models,  whether  of  men  or 
women,  so  noble  and  natural  and  simple  as  those 
which  the  Greeks  saw  around  them  everywhere. 
For  they  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
grow  sleek  and  blooming;  from  beautiful  children 
to  beautiful  men  and  women,  and  so  on  to  a  happy, 
vigorous  old  age. 

In  that  olden  time  ''a  child  was  taught  to  read, 
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write  and  cipher;  to  play  the  lyre  and  chant  the 
national  odes,  celebrating  brave  deeds  and  great 
victories;  to  wrestle  and  to  perform  all  other 
bodily  exercises/'  Youths  and  maidens  went 
daily  to  the  gymnasium,  and  there  were  trained 
in  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  lance  and 
discus,  and  in  every  other  exercise  which  could 
make  them  strong,  healthy,  and  agile.  Then  the 
wise  were  strong  and  the  learned  beautiful. 
There  were  no  narrow  chests  and  stooped  shoul- 
ders; no  pale  faces  and  blinking  eyes  from  desk 
and  study  and  school-room;  no  warped  muscles 
from  work-bench  and  loom.  Artisans,  philoso- 
phers, poets,  rich  and  poor,  went  alike  through  a 
daily  course  of  training,  ate  sparingly,  and  lived 
through  all  seasons  in  the  open  air.  'Tor  there  is 
no  winter  in  this  land.  Evergreen  oaks,  the  olive, 
the  lemon,  the  orange  and  cypress  form  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hillsides  an  eternal  summer 
landscape;  they  even  extend  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  and  in  February,  at  certain  places, 
oranges  drop  from  their  stems  and  fall  into  the 
water.''  In  this  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  they 
required  scant  clothing  and  light  diet.  They  had 
neither  cold  nor  heat  to  guard  against ;  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  all  they  needed  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  courage. 


ANECDOTES  OF  GRECIAN  LIFE 

BY  E.  H.  HOUSE 

THE  museum,  as  Uncle  Claxton  called  it,  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  large  rooms  in  which 
were  gathered  great  numbers  of  curious  and 
valuable  objects,  mostly  collected  by  their  owner 
during  his  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Uncle  Claxton  used  to  say  he  had  no  time  to  put 
his  treasures  in  order,  but  for  this  very  reason  the 
children  found  them  all  the  more  attractive.  They 
never  knew  what  marvels  they  might  light  upon 
as  they  wandered  here  and  there. 

Following  instruction,  the  young  guests 
amused  themselves  in  this  delightful  resort  until 
their  uncle  joined  them. 

''Have  you  discovered  anything  new?"  he 
asked,  as  they  ran  to  greet  him. 

'There  are  always  new  things/'  answered 
Amy,  speaking  first,— "new  and  beautiful.  But 
I  am  just  as  fond  of  the  old  ones.'' 

''Are  you,  my  dear  ?    It  is  good  to  stand  by  tried 
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friends.  And  which  of  those  old  ones  do  you 
Hkebest?" 

Amy  looked  around,  but  made  no  reply. 

''Oh,  Amy,''  cried  Harry,  ''why  don't  you  tell?" 

"You  think  it  is  easy.  Master  Harry?  Well, 
then,  tell  us  your  first  choice." 

But,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  Harry  was 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  his  sister;  and  so,  it  proved 
on  inquiry,  were  Percy  and  Louise.  Little  Dick, 
however,  was  troubled  by  no  doubt.  When  asked 
to  name  his  favorite  object  in  the  museum,  he 
answered  promptly : 

"You,  uncle." 

"Bless  me,  Childe  Richard! — I  never  should 
have  suspected  you  of  being  a  courtier." 

"Did  you  say  he  had  caught  you,  uncle?"  asked 
Percy. 

"My  flighty  nephew,  this  is  the  second  pun  you 
have  made  lately,  and  both  as  bad  as  could  be. 
Are  you  going  to  let  it  grow  into  a  habit  ?" 

"Puns  are  disreputable,"  remarked  Amy. 
"Somebody  said  that  a  man  who  would  make  a 
pun  would  pick  a  pocket." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  course,"  replied 
Percy.  "He  was  too  stiff  and  pompous  for  puns 
or  jokes  of  any  sort." 
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''That  is  a  mistake,  Percy/'  corrected  Uncle 
Claxton.  ''I  know  the  remark  is  often  credited  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  it  was  an  older  and  less  cele- 
brated writer,  John  Dennis  by  name,  who  said 
something  of  the  kind.  He  did  not,  however, 
condemn  all  puns.  Only  a  particular  kind  irri- 
tated him.  As  to  Johnson,  he  had  his  merry 
moments.  He  could  even  make  comic  verses — 
though  very  few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact.  You  will  read  and  laugh  at  them  one  of 
these  days.^  Oh,  no ;  the  burly  doctor  was  not  al- 
ways sitting  in  state.  I  dare  say  he  would  not 
strongly  have  objected  to  a  pun,  if  it  had  been  one 
of  his  own  manufacture.'' 

''So  much  the  better  for  him,"  Percy  an- 
nounced.   "Do  you  call  puns  disreputable?" 

"Amy  was  joking,  you  know.  Puns  may  be 
permitted  when  they  are  very  good  indeed— good 
enough  to  be  really  witty;  not  otherwise.  It  is 
true  they  have  the  sanction  of  great  antiquity  to 
support  them." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  uncle?" 

"Certainly.  Does  not  the  oldest  of  poets, 
Homer,  make  his  hero  Ulysses  escape  a  terrible 
danger  by  aid  of  a  pun  ?  When  captured  by  Poly- 
phemus, the  huge  king  of  the  Cyclops,  Ulysses 
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said  his  name  was  'Noman/  Afterward,  in  a 
struggle  for  life,  he  put  out  the  giant's  single  eye, 
and  the  sufferer,  helpless  in  his  blindness,  called 
upon  his  subjects  to  inflict  vengeance.  When 
asked  who  was  the  guilty  one,  Polyphemus 
shouted  that  Noman  had  wounded  him,  and 
Noman  should  be  slain.  The  other  Cyclops  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  punished  no  man;  and  pres- 
ently Ulysses,  who  had  kept  himself  in  hiding,  got 
safely  away.  There  were  plenty  of  clever  men 
among  the  ancients  who  made  puns  whenever  they 
saw  a  chance.  Demosthenes,  the  great  Grecian 
orator,  was  not  above  them.  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  the  Spartan  boys  were  drilled  to  repartee 
as  a  branch  of  their  education,  and  had  to  pass 
examinations  in  ready  wit.  The  practice  was 
more  or  less  followed  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
Grecian  records  are  filled  with  specimens  of  keen, 
pithy  word-play,  often  very  effective,  but  gener- 
ally too  formal  and  stilted  to  touch  our  merry 
senses.  Humor  is  a  natural  gift,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  amount  of  training  could  produce  it.  Cer- 
tainly you  will  not  find  much  of  it  in  the  school  of 
Lycurgus.^' 

"We  have  all  confessed,  uncle,''  said  Percy, 
''that  we  could  not  decide  what  we  thought  the 
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most  of  in  your  museum.  Why  can't  you  give  us 
a  hint,  and  tell  us,  really  and  truly,  what  is  your 
own  first  choice  ?'' 

''Really  and  truly  I  have  n't  the  slightest  idea,'' 
his  uncle  replied. 

''I  don't  wonder,"  said  Amy.  ''When  you 
asked  me,  I  thought  I  should  need  a  month  to 
make  up  my  mind." 

"That  is  not  so  certain,  either,  Amy.  If  you 
were  called  upon  in  a  great  hurry,  you  might  be 
all  the  more  ready.  Alexander  the  Great  showed 
his  friends  that  he  could  come  to  a  decision  quickly 
enough,  and  Praxiteles  was  even  more  sudden  in 
speaking  his  mind.  Would  you  like  to  hear  about 
them?" 

"You  know  we  would  like  to  hear  anything  you 
will  tell  us,"  Amy  answered. 

"Very  good.  I  '11  tell  you  first,  then,  about 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  that  irresistible  war- 
rior had  conquered  Persia,  he  discovered  among 
certain  treasures  of  Darius,  the  defeated  king,  the 
most  magnificent  casket  he  had  ever  seen — a  mar- 
velous piece  of  workmanship,  made  of  gold  and 
covered  with  precious  gems.  Darius  had  filled  it 
with  his  ointments,  but  Alexander  said  he  had  no 
time  to  think  of  pomatum  and  perfumes,  and 
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would  put  it  to  a  better  use.  He  asked  his  follow- 
ers what  was  most  worthy  to  be  kept  in  such  a 
box,  but  without  paying  attention  to  their  opin- 
ions, declared  that  his  copy  of  Homer's  'Iliad'  was 
the  only  suitable  object.  This  manuscript  had 
been  revised  expressly  for  him  by  Aristotle  and 
other  learned  men.  He  used  to  sleep  with  it  under 
his  pillow,  until  he  found  this  fitter  resting-place 
for  it.  That  was  a  fine  tribute  to  literature  from 
a  soldier.'' 

'The  THad'  is  a  soldier's  book,  is  it  not?"  said 
Amy. 

'Tt  is  full  of  fighting,"  her  uncle  answered, 
''and  Alexander  himself  called  it  a  'portable 
treasury  of  military  knowledge.'  " 

"Do  you  agree  with  him  about  the  'Iliad/ 
uncle  ?"  inquired  Amy. 

"Ah !  many  books  have  been  written,  and  many 
authors  have  lived,  since  that  time.  We  don't 
know  what  Alexander  might  say  if  he  were  alive 
to-day." 

"But,"  persisted  Amy,  "if  you  had  a  casket  like 
his,  what  would  you  put  in  it?  Or,  if  you  had  to 
give  up  every  author  but  one,  which  would  you 
keep?" 
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"Why,  there  is  another  very  old  question.  You 
can't  imagine  how  often  it  has  been  asked,  and 
what  various  answers  have  been  given.  Many 
learned  men  are  o£  the  same  mind  as  Theodorus 
Gaza,  a  classical  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
wrote  that  if  the  world's  stock  of  literature  were 
to  be  destroyed,  excepting  only  the  works  of  one 
man,  those  of  Plutarch,  the  Greek  biographer,  had 
the  best  claim  to  be  preserved  Theodorus  probably 
spoke  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
An  eminent  Englishman  of  our  day,  thinking  of 
what  would  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  whole- 
some entertainment,  fixed  upon  the  productions  of 
Walter  Scott.  For  my  part,  Amy  dear,  I  don't 
feel  equal  to  such  problems.  You  had  better  hear 
how  Praxiteles  was  forced,  against  his  will,  and 
by  an  ingenious  trick,  to  point  out  his  favorite 
work  of  art  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Do 
any  of  you  know  who  Praxiteles  was  ?" 

''I  know  a  little  about  him,"  answered  Amy, 
with  some  hesitation.  ''I  read  it  in  Hawthorne's 
story  The  Marble  Faun.'  " 

"That  's  Amy's  way  of  learning  things," 
laughed  Harry. 

''And  what  is  your  way,  my  boy?"  demanded 
Uncle  Claxton.    ''No  matter  how  she  learned  it. 
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Amy  knows  a  little,  as  she  says,  while  you  are 
wholly  in  the  dark.  As  to  Praxiteles,  he  was  a 
celebrated  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece,  and  his 
works  were  all  considered  so  fine  that  no  one  could 
positively  say  which  was  the  most  beautiful. 
Many  times  he  was  urged  to  give  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  he  always  refused.  His  friends  tried  to 
make  him  avow  his  preference ;  but  he  seemed  to 
feel  as  if  his  statues  were  living  beings,  and  that  if 
he  acknowledged  a  particular  liking  for  one,  it 
would  be  acting  unkindly  toward  the  others.  So 
he  was  constantly  on  his  guard,  and  concealed  his 
opinion  completely,  until  a  certain  rich  woman  of 
Athens  set  her  bright  wits  to  work  against  him. 
She  ran  into  his  house,  one  day,  pretending  to  be 
in  a  great  fright,  and  told  him  that  a  fire  was  rag- 
ing near  by,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
rooms  in  which  he  kept  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sions. Praxiteles  flew^  at  once  to  the  studio,  call- 
ing his  servants  to  help  him  save  a  statue  of 
Cupid,  and  paying  no  heed  to  his  other  treasures. 
That  was  enough  for  the  ingenious  plotter.  She 
confessed  the  trick,  and  Praxiteles  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  she  had  discovered  the  truth.  The 
Cupid  was  indeed  his  masterpiece.'' 
"Was  he  very  angry?''  asked  Amy. 
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''Apparently  not  at  all.  He  even  offered  the 
statue  as  a  free  gift  to  the  author  of  the  ruse,  in 
reward  of  her  cleverness,  and  so  made  her  the 
most  envied  woman  in  Athens.  To  possess  one 
of  that  great  artist's  works  was  an  honor  kings 
and  emperors  contended  for.  When  the  city  of 
Cnidus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  burdened  with  a  tre- 
mendous debt,  the  King  of  Bithynia  offered  to 
pay  the  whole  amount  if  the  citizens  would  let  him 
take  away  a  statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles;  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  The  Cupid 
was  especially  coveted  by  powerful  rulers.  In 
later  years  it  was  owned  by  Roman  emperors,  and 
was  always  looked  upon  as  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  though  Parian  marble  is  a  heavy 
substance.'' 

''Who  has  it  now,  uncle?"  asked  Percy. 

"It  disappeared  centuries  ago.  The  owner 
gave  it  to  the  city  of  Thespia,  of  which  she  was 
a  native,  and  it  remained  there  until  bought  by 
Caius  Caesar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  the 
Emperor  Claudius  afterward  obtained  it.  The 
Thespians  mourned  the  loss  of  their  beautiful 
statue  so  grievously  that  Claudius,  who  was  any- 
thing but  soft-hearted  as  a  rule,  restored  it  to 
them;  but  his  successor,  Nero,  was  not  so  gen- 
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erous,  and  by  his  order  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
imperial  palace.  We  have  no  record  of  it  since 
that  time.  Perhaps  it  is  now  lying  hidden  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Rome.'' 

''A  good  find  for  somebody/'  said  Harry,  ''Do 
you  suppose  it  will  ever  turn  up  ?" 

''It  is  very  possible/'  his  uncle  replied.  "Sev- 
eral of  the  finest  ancient  sculptures  have  been 
discovered  by  pure  accident,  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  was  brought  to  light  only  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  at  Antium,  where  many 
art  treasures  of  the  Roman  rulers  were  once 
stored.  The  group  of  the  Laocoon  was  dug  from 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  and 
the  stately  Venus  of  Milo,  or  Melos,  lay  hidden 
and  forgotten  for  centuries,  in  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  it  was  found  by  a  lucky 
chance.  Undoubtedly  there  are  plenty  more  of 
equal  value  under  Italian  and  Grecian  ground,  if 
people  only  knew  where  to  look." 

"And  did  these  works  really  bring  their  weight 
in  gold?"  asked  Harry  again. 

"Some  of  their  kind  did.  The  Venus  of  Milo, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  is  a  colossal  marble 
image;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  France  would 
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part  with  it  for  twice  its  weight  in  gold.  Such 
possessions  are  too  precious  to  be  sold." 

'Those  Grecians  would  have  been  very  proud, 
I  should  think,''  said  Amy,  ''if  they  could  have 
known  what  honors  were  to  be  paid  them  after 
two  thousand  years." 

"They  were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  them- 
selves as  it  was,  my  dear.  Among  the  haughtiest 
of  them  was  Phidias,  who  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  sculptors.  He  lived  a 
century  before  Praxiteles,  and  was  selected  by 
Pericles,  the  ruler  of  Athens,  to  adorn  the  Parthe- 
non—that beautiful  temple  which  is  still  partly 
standing,  though  its  artistic  decorations  have 
been  lost  or  carried  to  other  countries.  Some  of 
the  friezes  carved  by  Phidias  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  glory  of  the  Parthenon 
was  his  gigantic  image  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
nearly  forty  feet  high,  and  made  of  ivory  overlaid 
with  gold.  He  gave  so  much  offense  by  his  ar- 
rogance that  his  enemies  were  always  watching 
for  a  chance  to  do  him  harm.  At  one  time  they 
accused  him  of  stealing  some  of  the  gold  from 
the  statue ;  but  the  gold  plates  were  taken  off  and 
weighed,  and  his  innocence  thus  proved.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  two  of  the  figures  he  had 
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placed  upon  Minerva's  shield  were  likenesses  of 
himself  and  Pericles;  and  a  cry  of  impiety  was 
raised  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  banished  from  the  city.  He  took  his  revenge 
in  a  curious  way.  The  Minerva  had  been  uni- 
versally considered  his  noblest  work ;  but  now  he 
proclaimed  that  he  would  surpass  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Elis,  another  Grecian  town,  in 
which  he  had  sought  refuge.  The  Athenians  de- 
clared that  this  was  impossible;  but  a  little  while 
later,  when  he  set  up  his  colossal  Jupiter,  they 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  their  goddess 
was  eclipsed.  The  citizens  of  Elis  adopted  Phi- 
dias with  acclamations,  and  decreed  perpetual 
honors  to  his  family.  His  loss  was  deeply  la- 
mented by  Pericles,  whose  ambition  it  was  that 
Athens  should  lead  the  world  in  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  who  delighted  to  surround  him- 
self with  eminent  scholars  and  artists  of  all  kinds 
—musicians  and  painters,  as  well  as  sculptors.'' 

'Then  the  Grecian  painters  were  also  great," 
said  Amy. 

'We  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  were.  I 
will  tell  you  something  about  them,  if  you  like. 

'We  may  be  reasonably  sure,"  continued 
Uncle  Claxton,  "that  the  painters  of  Greece  were 
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not  behind  the  sculptors  in  merit.  A  race  so 
gifted  in  the  one  branch  of  art  could  hardly  be 
deficient  in  the  other.  But  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  for  ourselves.  Canvases  and  colors  do 
not  last  like  marble,  and  the  pictures  which  were 
considered  marvelous  two  thousand  years  ago 
have  long  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  men  who  pro- 
duced them  are  known  only  by  their  names.  In 
their  day,  however,  these  names  were  mighty. 
Zeuxis,  one  of  the  friends  of  Pericles,  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  best  works  that  he 
refused  to  sell  them  at  any  price ;  and  Parrhasius, 
his  chief  rival,  went  about  in  purple  robes,  like  a 
monarch,  and  wore  a  golden  crown,  to  show  that 
he  considered  himself  a  king  in  his  own  sphere. 
It  is  recorded  that  these  two  geniuses  once  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  of  skill  which  had  rather  a 
comical  ending.'' 

''I  know  that  story!"  exclaimed  Harry,  sud- 
denly. 

''Do  you,  my  boy?  Then  you  shall  tell  it  to  us, 
here  and  now.'' 

''Oh,  uncle,  I  did  n't  mean  that,"  Harry  remon- 
strated, a  little  abashed. 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Uncle  Claxton.  "Still,  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  not  be  relieved  just  once. 
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Come,  let  us  have  it.  Silence,  all  of  you  but  one ! 
Harry  has  the  floor/' 

Harry  looked  first  at  his  uncle,  and  then  at  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  much  less  confident 
air  than  he  was  accustomed  to  wear ;  but  the  idea 
of  disputing  the  order  he  had  received  did  not  for 
a  moment  enter  his  thoughts. 

''Well,  uncle,''  he  presently  began,  ''I  may  not 
remember  everything,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  you  as 
well  as  I  can.  Zeuxis  was  the  one  to  start  the 
business.  He  went  around  Athens  'with  his  chin 
in  the  air,'  as  Mr.  Besant  says,  telling  folks  he 
could  make  better  pictures  than  all  the  other  fel- 
lows put  together.  Parrhasius  did  n't  think  he 
could  stand  that,  on  any  terms ;  so  they  challenged 
each  other,  and  it  was  arranged  that  each  of  them 
must  get  up  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  he  could, 
and  let  the  public  decide  which  should  hold  the 
championship.  Zeuxis  led  oif  with  a  man  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  grapes,  life-size;  and  Parrhasius 
followed  with  only  a  big  curtain.  When  the  show 
opened,  a  lot  of  birds  flew  to  the  grapes  and  tried 
to  nibble  them.  The  people  went  wild  over  that, 
and  Zeuxis  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  win  in  the 
first  round.  He  called  out  to  Parrhasius  to  hurry 
and  lift  his  curtain,  if  there  was  anything  worth 
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looking  at  behind  it ;  and  then  the  match  came  to  a 
quick  finish,  for  the  curtain  was  the  picture,  you 
see,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  on  the  other  side. 
As  soon  as  Zeuxis  saw  how  the  thing  stood,  he 
owned  up  that  he  was  beaten.  He  had  only  fooled 
a  flock  of  birds,  but  Parrhasius  had  caught  a 
first-class  painter,  who  ought  to  have  known  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Then  Parrhasius  held  his 
chin  in  the  air,  and  walked  off  with  the  belt.  But 
Zeuxis  behaved  very  decently  after  it  was  all 
over.  He  admitted  that  his  man  carrying  the 
grapes  must  have  been  badly  done,  or  else  the 
birds  would  n't  have  dared  to  go  near  him ;  so  for 
that  alone  he  deserved  to  be  counted  out.  That 's 
all  there  is  of  it,  I  believe.  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing at,  uncle?    Have  n't  I  told  it  right?" 

''Oh,  yes,''  said  Uncle  Claxton,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  his  face  straight ;  ''right  enough,  after  a 
fashion;  though  I  never  heard  it  just  that  way 
before,  and  I  did  n't  expect  you  to  report  it  as  if  it 
were  an  Athenian  prize-fight.  I  hope  your  sport- 
ing phrases  have  n't  been  all  Greek  to  Amy  and 
Louise.  However,  you  have  the  facts  in  good 
order,  and  now  I  should  like  to  know  where  you 
found  them." 
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''I  say,  uncle!''  exclaimed  Harry,  looking 
blank,  '^must  I  tell  that  ?" 

''Not  unless  you  wish  to;  but  why  should  you 
object  ?  Ah,  there  's  Amy  smiling  to  herself !  If 
she  is  in  the  secret,  I  think  we  might  all  share  it/' 

''Amy  knows,  of  course,"  answered  Harry, 
growing  a  little  red.  "She  saw  the  story  first, 
and  showed  it  to  me.  Oh,  well,  there  's  nothing 
to  hide.  It  is  in  Ollendorff — one  of  the  exercises 
at  the  end  of  the  book." 

"I  see,"  said  Uncle  Claxton,  "though  I  did  not 
suppose  you  had  reached  the  end  of  Ollendorff 
yet." 

"We  have  n't,"  Amy  explained,  "but  we  turn 
the  leaves  over,  sometimes." 

"You  youngsters  pick  up  history  in  odd  places," 
he  said  at  last.  "But  I  must  caution  you  about 
that  anecdote  of  the  grapes  and  the  curtain.  It 
may  be  true  that  there  was  a  contest  of  the  kind 
described,  but  it  could  not  have  been  serious.  No 
great  artist  would  think  it  much  of  a  triumph  to 
deceive  either  animals  or  human  beings  by  a  knack 
of  imitation ;  and  these  men,  in  spite  of  their  huge 
conceit,  were  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  A  re- 
mark of  Zeuxis  has  come  down  to  us  from  which 
we  can  see  that  he  was  no  careless  trifler,  at  all 
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events.  When  a  painter  named  Agatharcus 
praised  himself  for  quickness  in  getting  through 
his  work,  Zeuxis  rebuked  him,  saying:  'If  I  boast, 
it  shall  be  of  the  slowness  with  which  I  finish 
mine!'  He  and  Parrhasius  may  have  amused 
themselves  by  trying  to  cheat  birds  or  men,  but 
they  would  do  so  only  in  fun.  No  doubt  they 
knew  what  fun  was.  Perhaps  Zeuxis  had  too 
keen  a  sense  of  humor,  for  we  are  told  that  it  cost 
him  his  life.  He  went  into  such  a  fit  of  mirth  over 
a  droll  picture  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman,  that 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  instantly." 

''And  did  all  these  artists  send  their  works  to 
Athens  ?"  Amy  inquired. 

"Oh,  no.  Athens  was  the  chief  center  while 
Pericles  governed,  but  the  painters  were  more 
scattered  afterward.  The  most  celebrated  group 
settled  at  Sicyon,  where  a  school  was  founded  by 
Pamphilus, — another  man  who  honored  his  art 
above  all  things.  Through  his  influence  a  law 
was  passed  permitting  only  the  sons  of  noble  and 
virtuous  families  to  study  painting. 

"Apelles  had  been  a  pupil  of  Pamphilus,  and 
though  he  traveled  in  many  lands  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  always  gratefully  recalled  his  connection 
with  Sicyon.     Nor  was  he  ever  forgotten  there. 
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That  city  was  long  oppressed  by  cruel  usurpers, 
who  were  at  last  overthrown  and  killed  in  a  revo- 
lution. The  leader  of  the  people,  Aratus,  ordered 
that  all  the  portraits  of  the  tyrants  should  be  de- 
stroyed; but  he  was  induced  by  the  artist  Nealces 
to  spare  a  portion  of  one  of  the  condemned  pieces 
because  it  was  known  that  Apelles  had  worked 
upon  it.  The  figure  of  the  despot  was  effaced,  but 
the  surrounding  details  were  suffered  to  remain, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great  master. 

''Hundreds  of  fine  pictures  were  kept  in  Sicyon 
until  Greece  lost  her  liberty  entirely,  and  then 
they  were  seized  by  one  invader  after  another, 
and  taken  to  Rome.  Lucullus  was  fortunate 
enough  to  purchase  one  of  the  best — a  famous 
composition  by  Pausias— for  the  small  sum  of 
two  talents.  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  amount  in 
our  money,  for  the  value  of  the  talent  was  not  the 
same  in  all  countries,  nor  equal  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  country ;  but  I  think  it  was  about  one 
thousand  dollars. '^ 

''That  does  seem  a  small  price,''  said  Amy, 
"when  you  think  of  what  was  paid  for  statues." 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  and  especially  when  we  think  of 
what  so  high  an  authority  as  Pliny  wrote  about 
the  value  of  Grecian  paintings.    Speaking  of  Me- 
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lanthius,  another  of  the  Sicyon  fraternity  and  a 
student  under  Pamphilus,  he  said  that  a  single 
one  of  his  works  was  fairly  worth  the  entire 
wealth  of  a  city.  But  when  the  Romans  bought 
these  treasures,  the  Greeks  were  in  desperate 
financial  straits,  and  not  in  a  position  to  make 
their  own  terms.  Sicyon,  for  example,  was  so 
encumbered  with  debt,  a  little  before  Caesar's  time, 
that  almost  the  whole  mass  of  pictures  stored 
there  for  centuries  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
rich  edile  named  Scaurus,  at  a  comparatively  in- 
significant price.  The  ediles  were  the  local 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  and  when  Scaurus  held  this 
office,  it  pleased  him  to  build  a  magnificent  the- 
ater, or  circus,  large  enough  to  hold  thirty  thou- 
sand persons, — some  say  more  than  twice  that 
number,— which  he  decorated  with  thousands  of 
statues  and  pictures,  among  which  were  his  prizes 
from  Sicyon.  As  the  power  of  Rome  increased, 
scarcely  any  of  the  noble  artistic  productions  of 
Greece  were  left  in  the  land  of  their  creation.  All 
that  the  conquerors  could  lay  their  hands  on  were 
transferred  to  Italy." 
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IT  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  prouder  boy 
than  PubHus  Septimius  Antonius  Geta  on  his 
eleventh  birthday,  when  he  drove  to  the  race- 
course in  a  gilded  chariot  with  two  magnificent 
black  horses  all  his  own.  He  had  reason  to  be 
proud,  for  it  is  not  the  lot  of  many  boys  to  have 
the  march  of  a  victorious  army  halted,  that  their 
birthdays  may  be  celebrated  with  military  games. 
The  fiery  steeds  pranced  and  curveted.  The 
heavy,  unsteady  chariot,  as  clumsy  as  it  was  mag- 
nificent, rocked  from  side  to  side.  A  hundred 
hands  were  ready  to  take  the  reins  should  the 
emperor's  young  son  give  the  nod ;  but,  though  his 
arms  seemed  almost  pulled  from  their  sockets  and 
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his  footing  shifted  with  the  swaying  chariot,  he 
would  not  give  up.  Boys  were  expected  to  be 
hardy  and  fearless  in  those  days.  Young  Geta 
had  already  been  two  years  with  his  father  in  the 
army,  sleeping  uncomplaining,  if  need  be,  on  the 
bare  ground,  eating  anything  or  nothing,  seeing 
sights  which  our  bravest  men  could  hardly  bear. 
He  was  a  frank  and  friendly  little  fellow,  whose 
greatest  pride  was  to  endure  all  the  hardships  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  suffered.  What  wonder  that 
the  whole  army  loved  him,  and  that  the  emperor, 
Septimius  Severus,  preferred  him  to  his  sullen 
older  brother,  Caracalla ! 

When  the  brilliant  cortege  reached  the  amphi- 
theater where  the  games  were  to  be  held,  Geta 
was  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  emperor,  and  a  happier  face  than  his  never 
looked  down  upon  an  assembled  audience.  At  the 
left,  with  a  brow  as  black  with  anger  as  Geta's 
was  bright  with  happiness,  sat  the  older  son, 
Caracalla,  whose  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  at 
this  honor  paid  to  his  brother. 

It  was  a  little  provincial  town.  The  amphi- 
theater did  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  wonder- 
ful Colosseum  at  Rome.  The  citizens  had  made 
great  effort  to  adorn  it  suitably  for  the  emperor. 
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The  place  reserved  for  his  train  was  hung  with 
the  richest  draperies  the  time  produced,  but  it 
was  not  as  far  removed  from  the  seats  of  the 
common  people  as  was  most  fitting  to  the  Roman 
ideas  of  etiquette.  Caracalla  scowled  as  he  took 
his  purple-draped  seat;  for  the  mass— the  vulgar 
herd,  as  he  called  them  contemptuously — were  so 
near  that  he  could  have  touched  them  with  his 
hand. 

Geta,  with  shining  face,  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  wrestlers.  Caracalla  looked  idly 
about  with  eyes  of  disdain.  At  last  the  climax 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  whole  amphitheater 
was  silent  in  breathless  interest;  even  Caracalla 
began  to  show  some  faint  sign  of  attention.  One 
combatant  after  another  had  been  downed  by  one 
stalwart  Roman  soldier,  who  now  challenged  the 
world.  Just  at  that  moment  a  luckless  slave  child 
from  a  tier  of  seats  above  Caracalla's  left  hand 
leaned  too  far  over,  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  and, 
clutching  wildly  at  emptiness  to  save  himself 
somehow,  struck  the  emperor's  heir  full  in  the 
face. 

Oh,  what  an  angry  Caracalla  started  up  from 
the  purple  seat  and,  with  scowls  and  fierce  im- 
precations, ordered  that  the  unlucky  child  who 
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had  unintentionally  insulted  him  should  at  once 
be  put  to  death !  Pale  and  trembling,  the  little  lad 
was  dragged  before  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  and 
the  deadly  swords  of  Caracalla's  guard  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  from  their  sheaths. 

It  was  the  common  punishment  for  such  an 
offense.  The  emperor  and  his  sons  were  sacred. 
No  one  touched  them  unbidden  save  at  penalty  of 
death.  But  the  little  lad  who  had  unwittingly 
offended  was  so  small  and  innocent !  He  scarcely 
comprehended  it  all,  and  was  more  shaken  by  the 
fall  than  by  his  impending  doom,  only  realizing 
that  some  danger  was  near  and  every  one  else  was 
looking  upon  him  in  anger.  But  Geta's  face  alone 
was  friendly  and  pitiful.  The  little  slave  boy 
slipped  from  the  soldier's  grasp  and  flung  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  younger  son, 
clinging  to  his  robe. 

It  would  only  have  made  his  punishment  more 
swift  if  it  had  been  Caracalla's  robe  he  seized,  but 
Geta  was  made  of  tenderer  as  well  as  braver  stuff. 
Reaching  gently  down,  he  caught  the  little  pray- 
ing hands  into  his  own. 

''Father,''  he  said,  ''this  is  my  birthday.  I  have 
a  right  to  a  boon.    I  ask  for  the  life  of  this  boy." 

But  the  stern  emperor's  face  wore  no  look  of 
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consent.  The  majesty  of  Rome  had  been  insulted. 
What  did  the  hf  e  of  one  slave  boy  matter  among 
the  millions  subject  to  his  sway?  To  him  it 
seemed  unfitting  to  his  dignity  that  such  a  crime, 
even  though  unintentional,  should  go  unpunished. 

'Tt  is  impossible,  my  son,"  he  said.  ''Ask  it  no 
more.  Give  up  this  request  and  I  will  order  a 
whole  gladiatorial  show  to  please  you.  But  that 
such  an  insult  to  an  emperor's  son  should  go  un- 
avenged! It  is  as  impossible  as  that  yonder 
Roman  soldier  in  the  arena  should  be  overcome 
by  one  of  these  barbarian  Thracians." 

But  Geta,  with  the  small  curly  head  of  the 
slave  child  between  his  knees,  looked  anxiously 
to  the  arena.    Any  delay  was  to  be  welcomed. 

'Wait,  Father;  only  wait  till  the  games  are 
finished,''  he  begged.  "Let  the  boy  stay  safe  with 
me  till  the  games  are  over.  Then,  if  a  Roman 
soldier  is  still  the  victor,  I  will  give  him  up." 

The  emperor  looked  at  his  favorite  son.  It  was 
hard  to  deny  him.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  dragged  the  child  before  him,  and  the 
swords  were  sheathed.  Once  more  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  arena,  and  behold !  across  it  came 
stalking  the  tallest  barbarian  that  Rome  had  ever 
seen,  a  giant  rudely  clothed  in  skins,  who  be- 
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sought  an  opportunity  to  wrestle  with  the  cham- 
pion. 

''My  son/'  said  the  emperor,— and  though  he 
spoke  to  Geta  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  scowHng 
Caracalla, — ''art  thou  ready  to  risk  the  cause  on 
the  strength  of  this  Thracian  giant?'' 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,"  cried  Geta;  and  Caracalla,  sure 
that  no  Roman  soldier  could  be  overcome  by  a 
barbarian,  muttered  a  sullen  assent. 

Once  more  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  long 
line  of  fresh  combatants  marched  across  the 
arena  and  bowed  themselves  before  the  emperor. 
High  above  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  others 
towered  the  form  of  the  Thracian  giant  Maximin, 
and  even  when  he  knelt  he  was  as  tall  on  his  knees 
as  the  soldiers  standing  about  him. 

"I  challenge  all  beholders.  Come  and  wrestle 
with  the  power  of  Rome  and  learn  how  she  lays 
her  enemies  low,"  cried  the  champion.  One  after 
another  advanced  and  received  his  fall,  but  Maxi- 
min stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  with  downcast 
eyes. 

"He  is  afraid,"  sneered  Caracalla. 

Then  the  herald,  at  a  word  from  the  challenger, 
advanced  and  announced  that  all  who  feared 
might   withdraw   from   the   contest.      Maximin 
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walked  carelessly  forward  to  the  champion;  the 
jeering  crowd  saw  him  make  a  slight  motion,  and 
the  Roman  soldier  lay  stretched  at  his  feet.  An- 
other and  another  came  forward  to  revenge  the 
fall  of  their  brother  soldiers  and  in  turn  met  de- 
feat. Seventeen  times  in  quick  succession  the 
Thracian  giant  wrestled  with  a  Roman  soldier, 
and  seventeen  times  was  easily  victorious. 

The  life  of  the  child  at  Geta's  feet  was  saved. 

''This  giant  shall  straightway  go  into  my 
army,''  said  the  emperor;  and  the  Thracian  left 
the  arena,  himself  a  soldier  of  Rome. 

When  the  games  were  over  and  the  emperor 
and  his  sons  driving  away,  they  saw  the  bar- 
barian, high  over  the  heads  of  his  companions, 
leaping  and  exulting.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  them,  he  ran  up  to  the  emperor's  chariot. 

The  horses  were  not  slackened,  but  for  mile 
after  mile  the  giant  ran  beside  them,  and  though 
they  galloped  at  their  greatest  speed,  he  lost  not 
an  inch. 

'Thracian,"  said  the  emperor,  astonished, 
"art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race?" 

"Most  willingly,  sir,"  answered  the  unwearied 
Maximin;  and  thereupon  overthrew  seven  of  the 
strongest  soldiers  in  the  army. 
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'1  should  not  like  to  wrestle  with  him/'  laughed 
Geta.  ''Father,  thou  saidst  a  Roman  soldier  was 
never  overcome  by  a  barbarian/' 

''Hush,  my  son,  hush,''  cried  the  emperor.  "Is 
not  this  giant  now  a  Roman  soldier  ?  Can  he  be 
overcome  ?" 

Years  afterward,  when  merry  Geta  had  long 
been  dead,  this  Thracian  giant  did  overcome  the 
power  of  Rome  and  became  himself  the  emperor. 
But  that  is  a  story  for  which  you  will  have  to  loot? 
in  your  history. 


THE  NOBLEST  OF  ROMAN  EMPERORS 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  LEWIS 

WITH  a  serenely  sweet,  pure  countenance, 
young  Marcus  Verus  looked  out  on  life 
some  seventeen  hundred-odd  years  ago.  ''Fuit  a 
prima  infantia  gravis''  (''From  early  infancy  he 
was  grave''),  says  one  of  his  biographers;  and 
his  youthful  bust  confirms  the  statement. 

Hadrian,  who  loved  Antinous,  loved  this  boy 
also— petted  him,  conversed  with  him,  and,  a  little 
in  jest,  but  more  in  earnest,  called  him  his  ''Veris- 
simus'' — his  entirely  truthful  one.  He  made  him 
a  knight  at  the  age  of  six,  a  Salic  priest  at  eight, 
and  on  dying,  nine  years  later,  left  it  as  a  charge 
to  Antoninus  Pius— his  adopted  son  and  heir— 
that  he  in  turn  should  adopt  this  youthful  fa- 
vorite. As  requested,  so  it  was  done;  the  boy 
Marcus  Annius  Verus  disappears,  to  be  hence- 
forth known,  by  right  of  his  adoption,  as  the 

prince  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.     ''Verissi- 
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mus''  he  remained,  however,  to  the  very  end  of 
his  days. 

Born  in  Rome,  on  the  26th  of  April,  121  a.  d., 
and  left  fatherless  while  yet  a  baby,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  Domitia  Lucilla,  in  the  ■ 
house  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  From  this 
gentle  lady  he  learned  piety,  to  do  good,  to  keep 
from  evil  deeds,  and  that  far  rarer  virtue,  to  dis- 
miss all  evil  thoughts.  He  was  carefully  taught 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  trained  in  bodily  exercises.  He  could  box, 
wrestle,  run,  play  ball;  he  enjoyed  hunting,  and 
was  fond  of  horseback-riding. 

For  each  branch  of  study  there  were  special 
tutors,  and  to  all— like  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  As- 
cham — he  proved  himself  ''a  deare  pupill.^^  And 
from  all  he  learned  somewhat,  having  a  bee-like 
aptitude  for  extracting  honey  and  for  putting 
aside  what  was  useless. 

Among  the  things  our  imperial  scholar  learned 
were  these:  to  avoid  listening  to  slander,  to  re- 
ceive favors  without  feeling  lowered,  to  be  patient 
with  ignorant  people,  to  believe  that  his  friends 
loved  him,  and  never  to  complain  that  he  had  no 
leisure.  It  all  sounds  very  simple,  very  easy ;  and 
yet  the  simple  rules  of  conduct  are  often  the  most 
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difficult  to  put  in  practice.  If  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  how  readily  some  of  us  be- 
lieve evil  of  those  we  dislike,  how  difficult  we  find 
it  to  be  patient  with  stupid  people,  especially  when 
they  fancy  themselves  the  wiser,  how  quick  we 
are  to  believe  our  friends  less  cordial,  and  how 
the  majority  of  our  letters  begin  with  ''I  would 
have  written  before,  but  have  had  no  time,''— just 
these  things,  if  we  consider,  will  prove  to  us  how 
good  was  the  lesson  Marcus  learned.  That  he 
did  really  learn  it,  his  whole  life  shows.  ''Even 
in  a  palace,''  he  wrote  in  later  years,  ''it  is  possible 
to  live  well." 

Even  in  a  palace!     On  his  truth  sincere 

Who  spoke  these  words  no  shadow  ever  came. 

He  tells  us  elsewhere  that  it  was  training  alone 
which  secured  for  him  an  honorable  manhood,  as, 
without  it,  he  fears  that  his  natural  disposition 
might  have  led  him  into  offenses  against  the  gods. 

The  dearest  to  him,  personally,  among  his  in- 
structors, seems  to  have  been  Cornelius  Pronto. 
So  long  as  the  latter  lived,  they  freely,  even 
merrily,  corresponded  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  It  is  Pronto  to  whom,  sure  of  sympathy, 
he  tells  of  his  rides  and  pleasure  trips ;  his  being 
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taken  for  a  robber  by  two  shepherds  whom  he 
met  in  a  lonely  place,  and  his  mischievously  re- 
venging himself  by  a  sudden  gallop,  which  sent 
their  sheep  scampering  over  the  fields.  It  is 
Fronto,  again,  who  hears  about  his  rising  at  three 
and  studying  until  eight ;  his  going  to  a  hunt,  and 
returning  so  weary  that  nothing  could  tempt  him 
to  burn  any  more  oil  that  night.  It  is  Fronto,  too, 
who  gets  the  oft-quoted  letter  about  gathering 
the  grapes  at  Lorium,  the  country-seat  of  his 
adopted  father;  and  is  told  in  it  that  the  family 
''devoured  fish  and  beans  and  onions,''  while  his 
pupil  ''ate  only  a  small  piece  of  bread'' ;  that  about 
noon  he  rode  home,  "studied  a  little  with  poor 
success,"  and  then  talked  a  long  time  with  his 
mother  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch.  Fronto  him- 
self was  one  topic,  and  Fronto's  daughter  Gratia 
another — the  little  girl  so  endearingly  mentioned 
as  passer cula  nostra  (our  little  pigeon),  or  Gratia 
minuscula  (tiny  Gratia). 

As  years  pass  on,  it  is  still  this  faithful  friend 
to  whom  he  tells  all  his  wishes,  hopes,  and  plans, 
his  domestic  concerns  and  public  interests ;  whom 
he  comforts  in  grief,  and  from  whom  he  receives 
comfort  amid  the  cares  of  empire.  He  did  not 
always   approve   Fronto's   judgment,   but   there 
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could  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  affectionate, 
constant  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Marcus  was  passing 
from  youth  to  man's  estate,  other  children  were 
growing  up  in  the  same  house  with  him,  whose 
lives  were  to  be  closely  entwined  with  his  own. 
One  was  his  adopted  brother  Lucius  Verus,  a 
handsome,  curly-haired,  good-natured  lad,  rather 
vain,  easily  flattered,  remarkable  in  no  respect, 
but  destined  eventually  to  mount  the  throne  with 
Marcus. 

Others  were  the  children  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  had  married  the  beautiful  Faustina,  own 
aunt  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  sons  died  young, 
however,  and  save  for  a  coin  or  two,  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  a  bust  of  the  little  Galerius,  we  should 
not  remember  they  had  ever  lived. 

One  daughter  also  died;  but  another,  a  second 
Faustina,  no  less  lovely  than  the  first,  survived,  to 
marry,  not  Lucius,  as  had  been  arranged,  but  her 
cousin  Marcus,  who  seems  to  have  loved  her  from 
the  first.  History  repeats  various  stories  little  to 
the  credit  of  this  lady;  but  since  her  husband  al- 
ways trusted  her,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  giving 
him  a  wife  so  virtuous,  fair,  and  sweet,  we  may 
better  accept  his  testimony,  who  knew  her,  than 
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that  of  writers  who  gained  their  knowledge  sec- 
ond hand. 

They  were  married  early,  and  their  first  child 
— the  parvula  Faustina  (Baby  Faustina)  of  her 
father's  correspondence — was  born  about  140. 
She  did  not  live  very  long,  and  a  severe  illness 
preceded  her  death,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to 
Fronto.  In  the  answer  there  is  a  bit  of  descrip- 
tion which  makes  the  little  lady  very  real.  After 
comparing  her  ^'to  a  festal  day,  or  a  cloudless 
sky,''  he  adds  that  although,  naturally,  the  father 
is  his  favorite,  the  child  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suspect  it,  lest  ''when  I  next  essay  to  caress  her 
hands  and  feet,  she,  like  the  grave,  old-fashioned 
little  maid  she  is,  should  either  withdraw  them  in- 
dignantly, or  extend  them  unwillingly.  Where- 
as," the  fond  old  gentleman  continues,  'T  would 
rather  press  my  lips  to  her  small  fingers  and 
plump  little  soles  than  to  your  own  royal  and 
smiling  lips." 

This  vision  of  sweet  babyhood  vanished  from 
the  world  soon  after  the  letter  was  written.  For- 
tunately, other  children  came  to  fill  the  vacant 
place — Annia  Lucilla,  Fadilla,  Corneficia,  A^ibia 
Aurelia,  Annius  Verus,  the  twins  Antoninus  and 
Commodus,  ^lius  Aurelius,  and  Severus.    ''His 
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dear  little  warblers/'  he  calls  them;  and  tells 
Fronto  that  while  they  keep  well,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  summer,  it  seems  to  him  springlike 
weather.  He  thinks  of  them  constantly ;  he  writes 
of  them,  and  no  doubt,  also,  he  wrote  to  them, 
only  these  little  notes  have  floated  away  from  us 
on  the  stream  of  time.  And  still  further,  when 
he  triumphed  over  the  Parthians,  in  his  splen- 
did chariot  rode  his  little  boys  and  girls, — the 
youngest  held  in  their  nurses'  arms, — adorn- 
ing the  great  procession  with  their  innocence 
and  grace. 

Annius  Verus  C8esar,  the  oldest  son,  whose 
grave  boyish  loveliness  survives  in  the  bust  now 
in  Florence,  was  an  unusually  wise  and  thoughtful 
child.  Who  can  tell  how  differently,  had  he  lived, 
it  might  have  fared  with  the  Roman  world !  But 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seven,  leaving  his  brother 
Commodus  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  His 
father  mourned  for  him  five  days ;  then,  resolutely 
checking  all  outward  signs  of  his  grief,  turned  his 
energies  to  the  German  war. 

We  are  nowhere  told  about  the  death  of  ^lius 
and  Severus;  it  is  known  only  that  they  died  in 
infancy. 

The  twin  brothers  Antoninus  and  Commodus 
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were  born  the  last  day  of  August,  i6i.  These 
are  the  children  concerning  whom  this  delightful 
letter  was  written  to  their  father  by  Fronto.  He 
went  to  visit  them  at  Lorium,  and  thus  reports : 

I  have  seen  your  little  chicks  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  life,  for  they  are  so  like  you  that  nothing  could 
be  liker.  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trip.  .  .  .  More- 
over, thanks  to  the  gods !  they  have  the  color  of  health, 
and  vigorous  lungs.  One,  like  the  son  of  a  king,  was 
holding  a  piece  of  fine  white  bread;  the  other,  equally 
like  the  son  of  a  philosopher,  was  grasping  a  piece  of 
black  bread.  .  .  .  And  as  I  listened  to  their  little 
voices,  so  sweet  and  pleasant,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
each  one's  chirping  tones  I  recognized  your  sympa- 
thetic, liquid  voice. 

•  No  wonder,  after  this  pleasant  letter,  that  the 
Emperor  answered:  'T  seem  to  have  seen  my 
little  fellows  with  your  eyes.'' 

Antoninus,  whom  we  may  fancy  to  be  the 
philosophic  youngster  with  the  black  bread,  died 
in  165,  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  the  sooth- 
sayers that  he  should  have  the  same  fortune  as 
his  brother.  Remembering  what  that  fortune 
was,  we  may  be  thankful  the  prediction  failed. 
Death  had  been  so  busy  in  the  royal  family  that 
Commodus  was  now  the  only  son  left.     The  ut- 
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most  pains  were  taken  with  his  education,  but  he 
proved  an  indifferent  pupil.  The  pursuits  he 
most  cared  for,  and  in  which  he  showed  greatest 
abiHty,  were  discouraged  as  being  unworthy  of  a 
noble  Roman.  His  bent  was  naturally  artistic; 
he  delighted  in  modeling  vases,  in  playing  the 
flute,  and  in  acting,  singing,  and  dancing.  To 
these  tastes  were  soon  added  less  praiseworthy 
ones— a  fondness  for  hunting  and  shows  of  the 
arena,  which  finally  became  his  chief  passion. 

While  Marcus  lived,  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  son.  It  was  only  after  the 
latter  reached  absolute  power  that  his  faults 
turned  into  vices.  He  came  to  share  in  the  em- 
pire (for  Lucius  Verus  was  already  dead)  about 
177 ;  and  during  the  three  years  that  yet  remained 
of  his  father's  life,  was,  for  the  most  part,  with 
him.  These  were  years  of  unceasing  care  and  of 
warfare  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North. 

Truly,  our  Verissimus  had  passed  through 
many  a  long  and  weary  step  from  his  sunny  youth 
to  a  too  heavily  burdened  age.  He  who  was  all 
gentleness  had  been  thrown  upon  savage  times 
and  men.  He  who  loved  leisure  for  philosophy 
could  find  it  only  in  the  intervals  of  war.  His 
sweet  wife  died;  the  dear  little  Faustina  went  be- 
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fore;  four  sons  had  passed  untimely.  The 
brother  who  might  have  helped  to  support  the 
weight  of  empire  was  only  an  added  burden,  and 
his  death  could  be  only  a  relief.  His  daughter 
Lucilla  had  not  grown  up  as  he  would  have  her ; 
his  Commodus  gave  him  many  anxious  hours. 
Friends  conspired  against  him;  his  motives  were 
misjudged,  his  efforts  thwarted.  So  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  was  not  sorry  when,  in  the  wild 
March  weather  of  i8o,  alone  in  his  tent,  near 
what  is  now  Vienna,  he  passed  silently  out  of  the 
world. 

His  successor  failed  to  honor  him  in  the  one 
way  he  would  have  wished — by  a  noble  life  and 
reign ;  but  the  lofty  Antonine  Column  was  erected 
in  his  memory,  carved  with  a  long  spiral  of  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  his  victories  over  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni.  Little  would  it  have  interested 
the  great  Emperor  himself.  The  loftiest  column, 
the  most  deeply  graven  words  of  praise,  would 
have  been  as  nothing  to  him  who  wrote  (and 
made  his  words  reality)  :  ''Do  not  act  as  if  thou 
wert  going  to  live  ten  thousand  years.  Death 
hangs  over  thee.  While  thou  livest,  while  it  is  in 
thy  power,  be  good." 

And  what  of  his  remaining  children?     Their 
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story  is  sad  enough,  so  far  as  known.  Annia  Lu- 
cilla  had  married  Lucius  Verus,  her  father's 
colleague,  and  was  with  him  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
died  in  169,  when  his  wife  Annia  was  about 
twenty-two  years  old.  There  are  rumors  as  to 
his  being  poisoned,  and  by  her ;  but  they  have  lit- 
tle probability.  At  any  rate,  her  father  soon  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  the  excellent  Pompeianus. 
She  survived  him  also,  and  when  her  brother 
came  to  the  throne,  had,  for  a  while,  considerable 
influence  at  court.  Finally,  she  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Emperor,  was  discovered, 
banished  to  Capri,  and  there  put  to  death. 

Her  features,  as  traced  in  coins  and  busts, 
recall  the  regular  beauty  of  her  mother. 

Of  Fadilla  and  Vibia  we  know  little,  except 
that  they  survived  their  brother,  as  did  also 
Corneficia.  The  latter  lived  on  into  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  and  by  him  (212  a.  d.),  for  what  rea- 
son is  unknown,  was  put  to  death.  ''And  she, 
after  weeping  a  long  time,  and  dwelling  on  the 
memory  of  her  father  Marcus,  her  grandfather 
Antoninus,  and  her  brother  Commodus,  at  last 
said  these  things :  'O  unhappy  little  soul,  prisoned 
in  a  wretched  body,  come  forth  and  gain  your 
liberty!     Convince  these  men,   though  they  be 
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loath  to  own  it,  that  you  are  indeed  the  daughter 
of  Marcus/  '' 

As  for  Commodus,  what  good  there  was  in  him 
was  soon  obscured.  Cruel  in  power,  famous  in 
infamy,  the  unworthy  son  of  a  noble  father,  but 
an  ''incomparable  bowman,''  he  perished  in  his 
prime  by  violence,  and  left  a  heritage  of  evil  to 
the  future  rulers  of  Rome. 

Thus  was  extinguished  the  race  of  the  noblest 
thinker  the  Old  World  knew.  It  is  not  least 
among  the  tributes  to  his  fame  that  the  horrors 
wrought  by  the  son  could  not  efface  the  love 
which  the  people  bore  to  the  father.  There  was 
hardly  any  family  of  means  but  possessed  his  bust 
or  statue — many  of  which  survive  to  adorn  our 
art  collections  to-day.  His  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  still  extends  its  hand,  as  in  blessing,  over 
Rome.  His  triumphal  arch  is  destroyed,  it  is  true, 
but  its  superb  bas-reliefs  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  And  finally,— most 
priceless  memorial  of  all, — we  have  his  diary, 
his  very  inmost  thoughts,  revealing  him  to  us  as 
nothing  else  could.  Translated  into  every  civil- 
ized tongue,  it  will  keep  alive,  while  language 
lasts,  the  serene,  sweet  memory  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  the  noblest  of  Roman  Emperors. 
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BY  PROF.  ALFRED  CHURCH 

T  JT IPPONAX  of  Colonus,  in  Rome,  to  his 
A  JL       cousin  and  fellow-townsman  Callias, — 
Greeting: 

I  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss,  my  dear  Callias, 
ever  since  I  came  to  this  city,  to  decide  whether 
I  should  rather  admire  or  loathe  these  Romans. 
It*must  be  confessed  that  at  this  moment,  when  I 
recall  to  my  mind  the  things  of  which  I  was  yes- 
terday a  spectator,  I  incline  rather  to  hatred  than 
love.     How  brutal  they  are!— how  cruel!— how 
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they  delight  in  unmeaning  show  and  extrava- 
gance! With  what  a  thirst  for  blood  are  they 
possessed,  keener  than  that  of  the  most  savage 
wild  beasts, — keener,  I  say,  for  beasts  are  content 
when  their  hunger  is  appeased,  but  the  appetite  of 
these  barbarians  (for  barbarians  they  are,  not- 
withstanding all  their  wealth  and  luxury)  can 
never  be  satisfied.  Yet,  when  I  see  with  what  un- 
wearying diligence,  with  what  infinite  labor,  they 
prepare  even  their  pleasures,  I  am  beyond  meas- 
ure astonished.  For  yesterday's  entertainment, 
they  had  ransacked  the  whole  earth ;  nor  could  a 
spectator,  however  hostile,  forget  that  though 
they  are  vulgar  in  taste  and  savage  in  temper, 
they  have  conquered  the  world.  But  let  me  relate 
to  you  in  order  the  things  which  I  saw. 

Trajan  the  Emperor, — who,  by  the  way,  both 
in  his  virtues  and  vices,  is  a  Roman  of  the  Ro- 
mans,— having  added  seven  new  provinces  to  the 
Empire,  resolved  to  exhibit  to  the  people  such  a 
show  as  never  before  had  been  seen  in  Rome ;  and 
it  is  confessed  by  all  that  he  has  attained  his  ambi- 
tion. The  day  before  yesterday,  my  host,  whose 
office  imposes  upon  him  part  of  the  care  of  these 
matters,  took  me  to  the  public  supper  at  which  the 
gladiators  who  were  to  fight  on  the  morrow  took 
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leave  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.  The  tables 
were  spread  in  the  circus  itself;  and  there  were 
present,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred guests  (so  many  gladiators  being  about  to 
fight  on  the  morrow),  for  whom  most  bountiful 
provision  of  the  richest  food  and  most  generous 
wines  had  been  made.  They  were  of  all  nations ; 
but  chiefly,  as  I  was  told,  from  Gaul  and  Thrace. 
From  Greece,  it  rejoices  me  to  say,  there  were  but 
very  few,  and  most  of  these  Arcadians  who,  now 
that  the  Romans  have  established  peace  over  all 
the  world,  are  compelled  to  hire  out  their  swords, 
not  for  honorable  warfare,  but  for  these  baser 
strifes. 

Most  of  the  guests  were,  I  thought,  intent  only 
on  indulging  in  as  much  pleasure  as  the  time  per- 
mitted, and  ate  and  drank  ravenously.  Some  of 
them  loudly  boasted  of  what  they  would  do  on  the 
morrow,  and  were  heard  by  their  admirers, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  youths  in 
Rome,  with  no  less  reverence  than  is  a  philosopher 
by  his  disciples.  Others  were  more  modest  and 
more  silent ;  and  these,  I  noticed,  were  also  more 
sparing  of  the  wine-cup,  which  moderation  would 
doubtless  receive  the  reward  of  a  clearer  sight 
and  steadier  hand  for  the  arena.    There  were  not 
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wanting  sights  which  touched  the  heart.  One 
such  I  observed  in  particular,  because  my  host 
was  concerned  in  it.  I  should  say  first,  that  some 
of  these  gladiators,  though  they  themselves  are 
slaves,  yet  have  slaves  of  their  own  who  receive 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  gifts  when  their  mas- 
ters are  victorious;  and  not  seldom,  also,  some 
share  of  the  wages  which  the  gladiators  win 
through  their  prowess.  As  we  were  walking 
among  the  tables,  a  certain  Pleusicles,  who  was 
known  to  my  host,  plucked  his  gown  and  begged 
him  to  stay  awhile.  This  Pleusicles  was  a  gladia- 
tor of  nearly  ten  years'  standing,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  his  discharge  (usually  conferred  by  the 
presentation  of  a  wooden  sword)  if  only  he  should 
safely  pass  through  the  dangers  of  the  morrow. 
By  his  side  stood  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  a 
Syrian,  as  I  should  judge,  who  was  weeping  with- 
out restraint. 

''Most  noble  Pontius,''  said  the  Greek,  ''will 
you  condescend  to  be  the  witness  while  I  set  this 
man  free?" 

At  these  words  the  Syrian  broke  forth  into 
tears  more  vehemently  than  ever.  "I  will  not 
suffer  it,"  he  cried;  "  't  is  of  very  worst  omen  that 
a  gladiator  should  do  such  a  thing.  As  well  might 
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you  order  the  pinewood,  the  oil,  and  the  spices  for 
your  funeral/' 

''Be  silent,"  said  the  other,  with  a  certain 
kindly  imperiousness.  ''Shall  I  not  do  as  I  will 
with  mine  own?    If  to-morrow  should — '' 

At  this  the  old  man  clapped  his  hand  upon  the 
speaker's  mouth,  crying,  ''Good  words!  Good 
words !" 

"Well,"  said  Pleusicles,  "should  anything  hap- 
pen to  me  to-morrow,  how  will  you  fare,  being 
still  a  slave  ?  Say,  if  I  had  not  bought  you  three 
years  since,  when  your  old  master  of  the  cook- 
shop  sold  you  as  quite  worn  out,  would  not  you 
have  starved  ?  'T  is  not  every  one,  my  masters," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  us,  "that  knows  this 
Dromio.  He  is  the  most  faithful  and  the  bravest 
of  men — and  makes  withal  the  most  incomparable 
sausage-rolls!  Nay,  Dromio,  you  shall  be  free 
whether  you  will  or  no.  If  all  goes  well,  you  shall 
not  leave  me;  if  otherwise,  there  is  a  legacy  of 
fifty  thousand  sestertii  [about  $2000]  with  which 
you  can  set  up  a  cook-shop  of  your  own." 

Pleusicles  had  his  way ,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
escaped  on  the  morrow  unhurt. 

A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  parting  which  also 
moved  me  not  a  little.    A  young  f  reedwoman  was 
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clinging  with  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  most 
stalwart  champion.  They  were  a  singular  pair; 
she,  more  than  commonly  fair  and  of  a  delicate 
beauty;  he,  a  Libyan,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlas,  and  blacker  than  I  had  conceived  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  be.  I  wondered  somewhat  at  her 
choice,  for  in  his  face,  which  was  as  flat  as  a  bee's, 
there  was  little  enough  of  the  Apollo;  but  his 
stature  (which  was  at  least  four  cubits)  and  his 
broad  shoulders  and  sinewy  arms  were  truly 
heroic,  and  therefore  I  could  excuse  her  admira- 
tion. Close  by  stood  a  little  nurse-girl,  carrying  a 
child  in  whom  were  most  admirably  mingled  the 
hues  of  night  and  morning ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to 
confess  that  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  when  the 
black  Hector  took  this  little  whitey-brown  Astya- 
nax  in  those  mighty  arms  and  tenderly  kissed  him. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  went  with  the  father  in  the 
combat. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  show  itself. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  first  part  filled  me  with 
unmixed  delight  and  admiration;  for  the  place, 
with  the  concourse  of  spectators,  formed  a  most 
noble  sight.  There  were  gathered  together  more 
thousands  of  men  than  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
each  robed  in  a  spotless  white  gown  and  wearing 
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a  garland  on  his  head.  Among  them  sat  many 
women,  habited  with  much  variety  of  color.  I 
myself  sat  with  my  host,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  one  of  the  front  rows ;  and  from  there  the  sight 
was  one  of  uncommon  splendor.  The  purple  and 
red  awning,  too,  which  was  stretched  over  our 
heads,  with  the  sun  partly  shining  through  it, 
gave  a  most  brilliant  effect.  And  then,  the  spec- 
tacle first  exhibited  was  of  incomparable  rarity. 
Such  curious  and  beautiful  creatures  were 
brought  before  our  eyes  as  I  had  scarce  known 
even  in  my  reading.  And,  as  if  their  natural 
beauty  were  not  enough,  art  had  been  called  in  to 
increase  their  attraction.  There  were  ostriches— 
't  is  a  bird,  if  you  will  believe  me,  of  full  six  cubits 
in  height — dyed  with  vermilion;  and  lions  whose 
manes  had  been  gilded,  and  antelopes  and  gazelles, 
which  were  curiously  adorned  with  light-colored 
scarfs  and  gold  tinsel.  I  should  weary  you  were  I 
to  enumerate  the  strange  creatures  which  I  saw. 
Besides  the  more  common  kinds,  there  were  river- 
horses  ('t  is  a  clumsy  beast,  and  as  little  like  to  a 
horse  as  can  be  conceived,  except,  they  say,  as  to 
the  head  when  the  upper  half  is  protruded  from 
the  water),  and  rhinoceroses,  and  zebras  (beasts 
curiously  striped  and  not  unlike  to  a  very  strong 
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and  swift  ass) ;  and,  above  all,  elephants.  Though 
I  liked  not  the  artificial  adorning  of  some  of  these 
creatures— which,  indeed,  I  thought  proof  of  a 
certain  vulgarity  in  these  Romans — I  could  not 
but  admire  the  skill  with  which  all  these  animals 
had  been  taught  to  keep  in  subjection  their  natural 
tempers  and  to  imitate  the  ways  of  men.  This 
was  especially  manifest  in  the  elephants.  One  of 
these  huge  beasts,  balancing  himself  most  care- 
fully, walked  on  a  rope  tightly  drawn.  Other 
four,  on  the  same  most  difficult  path,  carried  be- 
tween them  a  litter  in  which  was  a  fifth,  who  rep- 
resented a  sick  person.  And  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  these  were  the  lions  and  other  beasts  of 
a  similar  kind.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite 
marvel  of  the  poets  how  Bacchus  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  leopards  which  he  had  trained  to  be  as 
docile  as  horses.  But  here  I  saw  Bacchus  out- 
done. Lions  and  tigers,  panthers  and  bears,  ap- 
peared patiently  drawing  carriages;  lions  being 
yoked  to  tigers,  and  panthers  with  bears.  Wild 
bulls  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  dance  upon  their 
backs,  and  actually,  at  the  word  of  command, 
stood  up  on  their  hind  feet.  Still  more  wonderful 
again  than  this  was  the  spectacle  of  lions  hunting 
hares,  catching  them,  and  carrying  the  prey  in 
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their  mouths,  unhurt,  to  their  masters.  The  Em- 
peror summoned  the  Hon-tamer  who  had  trained 
the  beasts  in  this  wonderful  fashion,  and  praised 
him  highly  for  his  skill.  The  man  answered  with 
as  pretty  a  compliment  as  ever  I  heard.  ''It  is  no 
skill  of  mine,  my  lord,''  says  he;  ''the  beasts  are 
gentle  because  they  know  whom  they  serve.'' 

But,  in  good  truth,  there  was  little  more  of 
gentleness  to  be  seen  after  this.  The  Romans 
have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  fighting.  These 
curious  shows  of  rare  creatures  and  rare  accom- 
plishments (I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  there  was 
an  elephant  that  wrote  the  Emperor's  name  on  the 
sand)  soon  gave  place  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  day.  But  previously,  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  spectators  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  came 
various  spectacles  of  beasts  fighting  against  one 
another.  First,  a  Molossian  dog  (famous,  as  you 
know,  for  strength  and  courage)  was  set  on  a 
bull.  Then  a  lion  was  matched  with  a  tiger,  but 
most  unequally;  for  the  lion,  being  inferior  in 
strength  and  courage,  was  speedily  killed.  Then 
came  a  combat  of  a  bull  with  a  rhinoceros.  With 
what  fury  did  the  people  roar  (not  liking  to  be 
balked  of  their  sport),  when  the  great  beast  de- 
clined  the   combat,    and   willingly   would   have 
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retreated  from  the  bull  into  its  den.  It  had  mani- 
festly no  liking  for  the  fight,  and  could  scarcely  be 
urged  into  it  by  the  keeper,  though  the  man  put 
hot  iron  to  its  hide  (which,  indeed,  is  marvelously 
thick),  and  blew  into  its  ear  with  a  trumpet.  The 
bull,  though  savage  enough  of  his  own  accord, 
also  was  urged  on  with  fluttering  pennons  of  red. 
So,  at  last,  they  got  the  two  to  engage ;  and  then 
the  rhinoceros,  tossing  up  his  head,  sent  the  bull 
flying  into  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than 
a  truss  of  straw.  When  the  bull  came  to  the 
ground,  he  was  absolutely  dead,  his  enemy's  horn 
having  pierced  a  vital  part. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  many  combats.  Then 
came  as  many — nay,  twice  as  many — fights  be- 
tween men  and  beasts.  I  am  told  that  men  some- 
times are  sent  unarmed  into  the  arena,  having 
been  doomed  for  some  great  crime  to  die  in  this 
way.  Four  men  devoted  to  some  strange  super- 
stition, which  is  called  after  one  "Christus,''  per- 
ished in  this  way  last  year.  But  to-day  all  were 
armed;  and,  indeed,  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  marvelous  skill  and  success.  I  noticed  espe- 
cially one  man,  a  famous  performer,  who  was 
matched  against  a  lion ;  he  had  no  protection  but  a 
cloth  in  his  hand  and  a  small  dagger  that  seemed 
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made  rather  for  show  than  for  use.  With  most 
wonderful  adroitness  he  threw  the  cloth  over  the 
lion's  eyes,  completely  blindfolding  them;  and 
then,  when  the  beast  was  struggling  with  the  in- 
cumberance,  fastened  a  rope  to  a  leathern  belt 
that  was  round  the  creature's  belly  (most  of  the 
larger  animals  were  so  harnessed  for  convenience 
in  managing  them).  With  this  rope  the  lion  was 
finally  dragged  back  into  his  den,  the  man  retir- 
ing amidst  shouts  that  could  have  been  no  louder 
had  he  saved  the  city  from  destruction.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  little  damage  done,  though  some 
were  wounded,  and  my  heart,  it  must  be  owned, 
beat  fast  more  than  once  at  seeing  in  what  peril 
the  combatants  stood.  I  thought,  also,  that  those 
who  managed  the  spectacle  were  chary  of  the 
lives  of  the  rarer  and  more  precious  beasts,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  the  commoner  sort  of  people, 
who  look  upon  the  bodies  of  all  animals  killed  at 
such  times  as  perquisites  of  their  own. 

These  combats  being  finished,  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  animals  dragged  away,  and  fresh  sand 
strewn  over  the  whole  place,  there  fell  upon  the 
entire  assembly  the  silence  of  great  expectation. 
Some,  who  had  been  sleeping,  awoke ;  others,  who 
had   been   talking   with   their   neighbors,    were 
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silent ;  for  now  was  to  come  the  sight  which  goes 
to  the  inmost  heart  of  these  savages:— men  fight- 
ing with  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  a  splendid 
sight  when  a  hundred  of  the  gladiators,  who  were 
to  play  the  ''first  act/'  so  to  speak  (they  were  a 
mere  fraction  of  all  the  performers  to  be  ex- 
hibited), came  marching  in,  two  by  two.  They 
were  armed  mostly  as  soldiers,  but  with  more  of 
ornament  and  with  greater  splendor.  Their  hel- 
mets were  of  various  shapes,  but  each  had  a 
broad  brim  and  a  visor  consisting  of  four  plates, 
the  upper  two  being  pierced  to  allow  the  wearer  to 
see  through  them.  On  the  top  also  there  was 
what  one  might  liken  to  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  and 
fastened  to  this,  a  plume  of  horse-hair  dyed  crim- 
son, or  of  crimson  feathers.  Some  were  called 
''Samnites''  (the  name  of  an  Italian  tribe  that 
once  nearly  brought  Rome  to  her  knees).  These 
carried  a  short  sword  and  large  oblong  shield. 
Others  were  armed  as  Thracians,  or  as  Greeks. 
Others,  again,  were  distinguished  by  the  symbol 
of  a  fish  upon  their  helmets.  But  the  most  curious 
of  all  were  those  called  ''net-men,''  who  were 
equipped  with  a  net  in  which  to  entangle  an  an- 
tagonist; having  so  disabled  him,  the  net-man 
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stabs  him  with  a  three-pronged  harpoon.  These 
have  no  helmets,  and  are  equipped  as  Hghtly  as 
possible,  for  if  they  miss  their  cast  they  have  no 
hope  of  safety  but  in  their  fleetness  of  foot. 

You  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me,  my  dear 
Callias,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  describe 
this  part  of  the  spectacle.  The  truth  is  that  after 
a  certain  dreadful  fascination,  which  held  me 
while  the  first  strokes  were  given,  I  turned  away 
my  eyes.  Indeed,  had  I  continued  to  look,  un- 
doubtedly I  should  have  fainted.  But  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  young  Fausta,  my  host's 
daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  seventeen,  had  no 
such  qualms,  for  she  gazed  steadfastly  into  the 
arena  the  whole  time,  and  her  face  (for  I  looked 
at  her  more  than  once)  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  most  inhuman  light.  Till  yester- 
day I  had  thought  her  the  fairest  maiden  I  had 
seen ;  but  now  the  very  girdle  of  Aphrodite  could 
not  make  her  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  Can  you  be- 
lieve, my  Callias,  that  this  young  girl,  who  a 
week  ago  was  weeping  inconsolably  over  a  dead 
sparrow,  cried  aloud,  ''He  has  it!''  when  some 
poor  wretch  received  the  decisive  blow;— aye, 
and  when,  not  being  wounded  mortally,  he  ap- 
pealed  for  mercy,   that  she  made  the  sign  of 
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death? — which  they  do  by  pointing  with  the  hand 
as  if  in  the  act  to  strike.  Verily,  they  have  the 
wolf^s  blood  in  their  veins,  these  Romans,  both 
men  and  women ! 

But  what  will  you  say  when  I  relate  to  you  my 
last  experiences  ?  Hearing  my  neighbor  say  that 
the  spectacle  was  over  for  the  day,  I  ventured  to 
look  up;  and  what,  think  you,  did  I  see?  Some 
sixty  bodies  lay  on  the  sand,  and  there  came  out 
the  figure  of  one  dressed  as  Charon,  the  ferryman 
of  Styx,  who  examined  the  prostrate  forms  to 
try  whether  there  was  life  in  them.  Finding  that 
none  were  alive,  he  returned  to  the  place  whence 
he  came,  and  there  followed  him  presently  an- 
other person,  this  one  habited  as  Hermes,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  rod  wherewith  the  messenger 
of  the  gods  is  said  to  marshal  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  when  they  go  down  to  the  shades.  At  his 
bidding  some  attendants  removed  the  poor  vic- 
tims. This  done,  fresh  sand  was  strewn  over 
such  places  as  showed  signs  of  conflict,  and  thus 
was  finished  the  first  day  of  the  great  show, 
wherewith  Trajan  is  to  please  the  gods  and  the 
Roman  people. 

It  will  be  continued  for  many  days ;  how  many 
I  neither  know  nor  care,  for  I  go  not  again.  Next 
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year  I  hope  to  see  among  the  planes  and  olives  of 
Olympia  the  bloodless  sports  which  please  a  kind- 
lier, gentler  race  of  gods  and  men. 
Farewell. 


J 
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A  YOUTH  OF  ANCIENT  ROME 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  LEWIS 

IN  Rome  one  expects  to  see  things  Roman;  so 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Capitol, 
the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  the  semi-pubHc  collec- 
tions and  many  private  collections  all  have  an 
Antinoiis  to  show— either  in  statue,  bust,  or  bas- 
relief.  So,  too,  since  all  Italy  once  was  Roman, 
we  may  expect  to  find  elsewhere  than  at  Rome 
his  delicate  beauty  represented,— in  Florence, 
Venice,  Naples,  wherever,  indeed,  the  gems  of 
ancient  art  have  been  collected. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  places  remote 
from  Italy— in  Paris,  Dresden,  Madrid— the  for- 
tune of  art  has  deposited  the  Antinoiis  statues; 
and  even  in  gray,  chill  London  his  mysterious 
beauty  frequently  attracts  the  eye. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  type.  To  know  it 
once  is  to  recognize  it  always,  whether  appearing 

as  Bacchus,  with  vine  leaves   and  thyrsus;  as 
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Mercury,  messenger  o£  the  gods ;  as  Hercules ;  as 
Vertumnus;  as  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence; 
as  an  Egyptian  divinity ;  or  yet  again  as  himself, 
with  only  his  own  attributes  of  peerless  youth  and 
beauty.  In  every  character  there  is  the  same  ex- 
quisitely molded  form,  rounded  rather  than 
sinewy;  the  same  great  breadth  of  shoulder,  and 
columnar  throat  supporting  the  lovely,  drooping, 
flower-like  head. 

In  every  character,  too,  the  face  wears  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  sadness,  which  is  rather  to  be 
felt  than  understood.  He  alone  could  explain  it, 
and  the  sad  sweet  curve  of  his  lips  will  never  part 
to  disclose  the  secret.  It  is  a  sadness  as  mys- 
terious as  the  mirth  of  Da  Vinci's  Mona  Lisa,  on 
whom  we  gaze  with  a  sort  of  fascination.  Each 
moment  seems  to  promise  that  the  next  she  will 
tell  us  why  she  smiles ;  yet  the  years  pass  by,  and 
still  the  promise  is  unfulfilled.  With  Antinoiis  it 
is  dififerent.  We  recognize  the  mystery,  but  also 
recognize  that  "his  soul,  like  the  Harpocrates  he 
personated,  seems  to  hold  one  finger  on  closed 
lips  in  token  of  eternal  silence.'' 

We  know  very  little  of  his  history  beyond  the 
record  transmitted  in  art.  That  he  was  beauti- 
ful; that  he  was  of  Greek  descent,  and  born  in 
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Bithynia  some  year  between  100  and  no  a.d.  ; 
that  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  met,  loved, 
and  made  him  (probably)  his  page,  or,  at  least, 
gave  him  some  post  from  which  he  gradually  rose 
into  the  position  of  chief  favorite  and  friend— 
this  is  about  all  of  which  we  can  be  sure. 

The  Emperor  was  more  than  twice  his  age, — a 
keen,  Greek-cultured  man,  of  scholarly  sym- 
pathies and  impulsive  action.  He  made  mistakes 
— as  who  does  not? — was  often  blameworthy, 
tried  often  to  atone  for  his  errors ;  but,  somehow, 
failed  to  win  much  love.  At  last  he  met  this 
beautiful  youth,  and,  widely  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  worldly  place  and  age,  they  soon  grew 
close  to  each  other's  hearts.  Hadrian  had  been  a 
great  traveler,  and  now  planned  another  extended 
tour.  He  would  visit  the  more  remote  parts  of 
his  great  empire,  with  the  boy  Antinoiis  for  a 
companion.  The  young  would  learn  from  the 
older  man:  while  the  old  relived  his  youth 
through  sympathy  with  the  younger. 

So,  together,  they  traveled  through  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia;  reached 
Egypt,  began  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  came  to  Besa, 
— and  there  was  the  end,  for  there  Antinoiis  was 
drowned!     In  was  an  accident,  some  say;  but 
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there  are  gloomier  conjectures  in  history:  one, 
that  Hadrian  had  consuhed  an  oracle,  and  learned 
that  his  own  life  was  in  danger  unless  another 
life  should  be  given  in  exchange.  Whereat,  say 
some  and  hint  others,  he  sacrificed  his  favorite. 
But  probably  this  is  a  scandal  without  founda- 
tion. A  more  rational  explanation  is  that  the 
youth,  learning  the  peril  which  threatened  his 
patron,  voluntarily  devoted  himself  to  death,  to 
avert  that  doom  from  the  other.  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  to  lay  down  life  for  a  friend. 
Heathen  and  Christian  alike  realize  this;  and 
Antinoiis  may  have  felt  that  to  the  world  his  own 
existence  could  count  for  little,  while  Hadrian's 
was  all-important. 

However  this  may  be,  at  Besa  on  the  Nile  he 
perished;  and  the  Emperor  mourned  him  with 
passionate  grief.  Moreover,  that  all  might  know 
the  worth  of  what  was  lost,  he  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed that  the  beauty  which  had  vanished  here 
had  only  been  transplanted  to  the  sky,  from  mor- 
tals to  immortals,  and  that  Antinoiis  was  now  a 
god.  Whether  he  believed  it,  who  can  tell  ?  Per- 
haps, as  a  modern  critic  suggests,  there  was  some- 
thing scenic  in  his  display  of  grief ;  nevertheless, 
after  his  own  fashion,  he  honored  his  dead. 
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This  much  is  certain :  about  the  time  Antinoiis 
died  a  new  star  appeared  in  the  sky;  and  what 
should  it  be,  thought  Hadrian,  but  his  favorite's 
soul  admitted  among  the  gods  ?  Also,  a  red  lotus 
lily  was  discovered;  at  least,  the  Emperor  had 
never  heard  of  it  before  (probably  he  was  not  a 
skilled  botanist),  and  the  flattering  poets  declared 
that  the  white  lily  had  grown  red  in  memory  of 
the  life-blood  chilled  in  the  Nile.  Pancrates  told 
the  legend  in  verse  so  well  and  acceptably  that 
Hadrian  caused  him  to  be  entertained  at  the  pub- 
lic cost  in  Alexandria ;  while  Mesomedes,  another 
rhymester  of  the  day,  was  rewarded  for  his 
hymns  to  the  deified  Antinoiis  by  a  pension  so 
enormous  that  the  next  emperor  felt  obliged  to 
cut  it  down. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  says  that  Hadrian 
was  laughed  at  for  his  belief  in  the  star  and 
flower.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any  one 
laughed  to  his  face ;  and  the  work  of  establishing 
the  new  god  went  on.  Besa  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged—''Besa''  no  longer,  but  Antinoopolis,  or 
Antinoe,  the  city  of  Antinoiis.  A  great  temple 
was  erected  to  him  here ;  also  another  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Mantinea.  Regular  rites,  and  a  priesthood 
to  perform  them,  were  established;  while  the 
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anniversary  of  his  death  and  enrolment  among 
the  gods  was  a  solemn  festival,  at  which  games 
were  celebrated,  and  red  lotus  wreaths  worn  in 
his  honor.  Medals  were  struck;  statues,  busts, 
inscriptions— all  did  their  utmost  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  his  fame.  And  when,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  hieroglyphics  were  deciphered  on  a 
venerable  obelisk  in  Rome,  even  there  was  found 
commemorated  this  favorite  of  gods  and  men,  the 
obelisk  being  dedicated  to  him  in  the  joint  names 
of  Hadrian  and  his  Empress,  Sabina. 

The  Emperor  survived  his  friend,  in  all  proba- 
bility, about  ten  years,  but  had  been  weary  of  life 
and  the  world  long  before  death  relieved  him. 
He  spent  in  his  last  days  much  time  in  his  famous 
villa  near  Tivoli,  and  among  its  ruins  have  been 
found  many  exquisite  statues,  and,  notably,  many 
fine  ones  of  Antinoiis. 

More  beautiful  than  any  of  these  is  a  bust  in  the 
Sala  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican.  Marble  gods,  god- 
desses, and  deified  mortals  surround  it — Her- 
cules, with  his  club;  Juno,  in  majesty  severely 
simple ;  Nerva,  with  wrinkles  of  care  as  well  as  of 
wisdom;  Claudius,  with  a  face  too  anxious  and 
commonplace  to  suit  his  Jove-like  attributes. 
There,  too,  is  the  deified  Antinoiis,  represented  as 
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Bacchus,  a  youth  graceful  beyond  praise,  but 
whose  grace  and  beauty  pall  before  the  unadorned 
humanity  of  the  opposite  bust. 

Ineffable  sweetness  curves  its  lips;  its  melan- 
choly is  hardly  more  than  the  dew  of  morning 
upon  a  flower.  We  draw  near,  irresistibly  at- 
tracted; although  marble,  it  thrills  with  life. 
Then  a  glance  from  beneath  the  drooping  lids  re- 
proves us,  and  we  draw*  back  in  awe.  Now,  as 
then,  that  still  beauty  is  a  thing  apart.  We  can 
only  gaze ;  we  have  no  other  share  in  his  young 
life,  his  early  immortality ! 


BATTLE-SHIPS  AND  SEA-FIGHTS  OF 
THE  ANCIENTS 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON 

TO  the  marine  architect  or  artist  there  is  no 
more  interesting  study  than  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  modern  ship  from  its  earHest 
forms.  Ancient  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce 
equally  interest  him;  but  as  he  studies  the  sculp- 
tures, the  coins,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
he  finds  that  records  of  war-ships  far  outnumber 
those  of  the  ships  of  commerce. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  Carthaginians  were  by  far  the  best 
ship-builders,  and,  judging  from  the  description 
of  their  works,  as  well  as  from  the  images  upon 
coins,  their  craft  must  have  been  elegant,  swift, 
and  seaworthy— more  than  can  be  said  for  many 
of  the  more  showy  productions  of  the  ship-yards 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  even  so  late  as  the 

Middle  Ages. 
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To  the  uninformed  the  statement  that  some 
of  the  ancient  war-craft  were  over  three  hundred 
feet  in  length  seems  incredible ;  for  a  comparison 
immediately  made  between  them  and  modern 
''ocean  greyhounds/'  and  a  glance  at  such  huge 
ships  as  the  Lusitania  or  the  Mauretania,  would 
seem  to  discredit  the  statement.  Facts  are  facts, 
however,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ancient  ves- 
sels were  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  question  now  that  the  ships  of  the 
ancients  made  extended  voyages  urged  by  oars 
alone,  or  occasionally,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  by 
sails.  A  thousand  oarsmen  (in  relays)  were 
sometimes  required  to  man  the  sweeps,  besides  a 
crew  of  five  hundred  sailors  and  soldiers ;  and  the 
splendid  vision  comes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  a 
fleet  of  these  ancient  war-ships  moving  swiftly 
along  the  white  villa  dotted  shores  of  Greece  or 
Italy,  or  majestically  sweeping  into  some  mirror- 
like harbor,  and  with  flashing  oars,  waving  ban- 
ners, and  trumpets  saluting  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  three  ancient  nations  I  have  named  were 
foremost  in  maritime  enterprise,  and  the  great 
kingdom  of  Egypt  across  the  Mediterranean  was 
far  behind;  not  that  the  people  of  that  country 
lacked  bravery  or  the  spirit  of  commerce,  but 
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their  religious  beliefs  stood  in  the  way.  Their 
priests  taught  them  that  the  sea  was  a  ''swal- 
lower  of  rivers/'  The  Nile,  that  great  ^'mother 
of  the  land/'  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  always 
generous,  flowed  continually  into  the  great  ''swal- 
lower,''  which  took  all  that  was  offered  but  re- 
turned nothing  save  monsters  and  wrecks.  To  so 
great  a  degree  was  this  silly  notion  spread  among 
the  people,  that  almost  all  foreign  intercourse  by 
way  of  the  sea  was  discouraged.  Mariners, 
whether  coming  to  anchor  peaceably  at  their 
doors,  or  thrown  in  shipwreck  on  their  coasts, 
were  alike  treated  with  suspicion  and  avoidance, 
or  even  cruelty.  Certainly  it  is  not  strange  that 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  near  neighbors,  was  left 
the  leadership  in  commerce  and  ship-building 
which  has  made  those  two  cities  famous  in  his- 
tory. 

We  are  able  to  make  from  old  records  very 
fair  models  of  the  war-ships  of  the  ancients.  One 
writer  describes  the  heptareme  used  by  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  also  the  great  galley  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater, — the  Great  Eastern  of  the 
East,— propelled  by  forty  banks  of  oars.  This 
statement,  however,  is  questioned,  for,  however 
plain  the  descriptions  of  these  old  war-ships  may 
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be,  no  one  has  yet  shown  the  precise  manner  in 
which  forty  banks  of  oars  were  worked.  A  bank 
o£  oars,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  means  a 
row  or  Hne  of  oars  on  one  deck;  and  while  there 
are  many  pictures  and  sculptures  of  galleys,  they 
show  nothing  more  than  a  trireme,  that  is,  a  ship 
of  three  tiers  or  banks,  an  arrangement  which, 
however  uncomfortable  for  the  men  whose  duty 
or  fate  it  was  to  handle  the  top  bank  of  oars,  is 
readily  recognized  as  a  possibility.  But  how  a 
ship  of  forty  banks  of  oars,  or  even  of  ten,  was 
arranged,  puzzles  our  imagination. 

John  Charnock,  a  very  able  writer  upon  marine 
architecture,  in  the  year  1800  submitted  a  theory 
which  ingeniously  supposes  the  word  ''bank''  to 
have  meant  a  group  of  oars,  or  the  men  who 
worked  them;  and  he  gives  the  restoration  of  a 
war-ship  of  the  first  class,  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner plainly  showing  how  there  could  be  room  for 
three  tiers  of  oars  on  each  side,  in  groups  of  five, 
on  a  ship  the  size  of  Ptolemy's,  which  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  fifty-seven  feet 
wide,  eighty  feet  high  at  the  stern,  was  steered  by 
four  oars  each  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  car- 
ried a  crew  of  ''4000  rowers,  and  400  other  per- 
sons necessary  to  navigate  the  ship."    However 
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marvelous  the  statement  regarding  such  a  craft 
managed  by  oars  under  the  forty-bank  arrange- 
ment, it  is  reduced,  under  Mr.  Charnock's  theory, 
to  a  possibiHty,  and  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  ship 
is  concerned,  to  a  question  merely  of  the  desires 
and  means  of  the  builders.  Mr.  Cartault,  the 
author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  subject, 
writing  of  the  arrangement  of  oars  on  these  great 
vessels,  declares  that  no  theories  can  quite  agree 
with  the  positive  statements  of  ancient  writers; 
so  that  at  the  present  day  we  are  still  as  much  in 
the  dark  concerning  this  very  interesting  problem 
as  we  are  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built.  Discoveries  are 
being  made,  however,  that  clear  up  quite  as  ob- 
scure points  in  history,  and  we  have  therefore 
good  reason  to  hope  that  at  some  future  time  new 
(or  rather,  old)  light  upon  this  subject  may  in 
like  manner  disclose  the  arrangement  of  the  forty 
banks.  The  finding  of  the  mummy  of  Pharaoh 
Rameses  II  in  its  desert  tomb^  explains,  by  its 
inscriptions,  several  historical  mysteries;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  almost  entire  hull  of  one  of  the 
Viking  ships  of  the  Norsemen,  in  a  burial  mound 
near  Christiania,  encourages  us  still  further  in 

^Now  in  the  Boulak  Museum. 
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our  hope.  Furthermore,  when  it  is  found  by 
measurements  that  in  shape  and  size  the  Viking 
ship  is  almost  identical  with  that  triumph  of  the 
naval  architect,  the  Volunteer,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that,  when  discovered,  the  explanation  of 
the  forty  banks  of  oars  will  be  as  convincing  and 
natural  as  the  problem  is  now  puzzling. 

The  voyages  of  the  ancient  ships  were  often 
long,— for  example,  that  of  the  Goths  from 
Sicily  in  the  Mediterranean  around  to  the  coast  of 
Holland;  and,  if  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
considered  the  statements  of  such  deeds  to  be 
fabulous,  they  must  have  formed  their  judgment 
more  from  lack  of  similar  ability  in  their  own  ves- 
sels than  anything  else.  Compare  the  length  and 
speedy  lines  of  one  of  the  old  galleys,  and  their 
beautiful  proportions,  with  the  tower-like,  Chi- 
nese-pagoda style  of  naval  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  mere  glance  at  the  picture  of 
the  Great  Harry,  or  of  some  of  the  famous  ships 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  will  show  the  difiference ; 
but  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  seas  for 
which  the  two  styles  of  ships  were  constructed, 
we  may  not  smile  at  the  builders  of  those  tower- 
ing, melon-sided  old  warriors  any  more  than  at 
the  seemingly  improbable  voyages  of  the  ancients. 
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The  blue  Mediterranean  was  not  the  rough  Bay 
of  Biscay,  or  the  turbulent  North  Sea,  or  the 
Channel  at  Dover ;  and  while  the  Great  Harry  or 
Santissima  Trinidad,  built  for  the  high  choppy 
seas  of  the  North,  might  easily  have  been  out- 
stripped in  a  voyage  on  the  inland  sea  by  Pto- 
lemy's ship  with  its  thousand  oarsmen,  yet  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  galley,  with  its  great 
length  and  small  width,  would  soon  have  been 
racked  or  twisted  to  pieces  in  the  rougher  North- 
ern waters.  Both  styles  of  craft  were  designed 
for  the  waters  they  were  to  know,  and  the  an- 
cients, with  their  many  seaports,  where  they 
could  shelter  at  night  or  in  stormy  weather, 
might  work  their  way  along  coasts  and  amid 
shoals  and  currents  where  even  a  modern  steam- 
frigate  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  made  a  voyage  to  India  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1594,  in  a 
''galuzabra,''  which  was  but  a  modernized  form 
of  galley. 

And  those  old-time  shipwrights,  in  spite  of  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  sheathing  was  an 
invention  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  various  methods  of  sheathing  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  not  alone  for  preservation,  but 
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for  freer  progress  through  the  water.  It  is  re- 
corded that  hardened  hides  were  firmly  nailed  to 
ships'  bottoms,  and  we  are  also  told  that  'Vhen 
the  remains  of  Trajan's  galley  were  raised  from 
Lake  Riccio,  where  it  had  lain  for  over  thirteen 
hundred  years,  the  pine  and  cypress  of  which  it 
was  built  had  endured,  and  were  then  in  so  sound 
a  state  as  to  be  nearly  incredible/'  ''The  bottom 
was,  according  to  the  modern  and  easily  com- 
prehended scientific  term,  'doubled,'  the  seams 
had  evidently  been  calked  with  linen,  and  the 
whole  exterior  part  was  carefully  smeared  or  paid 
with  a  coat  of  Greek  pitch,  over  which  was 
brought  an  exterior  coating,  or  what  now  is 
called  a  'sheathing,'  formed  of  lead  rolled  or 
beaten  to  a  proper  thinness  and  closely  attached 
to  the  bottom  by  a  sufficient  number  of  small  cop- 
per nails." 

The  modern  constructor  must  remember  that 
the  early  ships  were  likewise  good  carriers;  else 
how  could  the  obelisk  now  at  Rome,  which  once 
stood  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis, 
have  been  removed  from  the  Nile  to  the  Tiber? 
It  is  115  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  not  less  than 
1500  tons. 

How  the  great  English  war-ship  Harry  Grace 
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a  Dieu  could  ever  have  stood  upright  under 
such  a  mass  of  lofty  cabins  and  top-hamper  as  she 
is  pictured  with  is  a  marvel ;  the  drawing  of  her 
bow  alone,  shown  on  page  194,  indicates  but 
little  stability.  Nor  do  the  bows  of  several  more 
of  the  large  ships  of  that  age  show  any  more  sea- 
worthiness. 

The  Greek  and  the  Roman  galleys  when  com- 
pared with  the  ships  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  not 
only  greater  stability  but  fitness  for  many  uses 
besides  that  of  merely  cutting  the  water.  In  one 
we  find  at  the  water's  edge  a  sheaf  of  twelve  huge 
swords  or  prongs  for  tearing  an  enemy  at  the 
water-line,  while  above  are  two  iron  spear-headed 
rams  to  be  run  out  violently  by  a  concealed  crew, 
and  shaped  either  to  smash  in  bulwarks,  or  to 
hook  on  to  or  cut  the  enemy's  rigging.  From  the 
platform  above  archers  could  discharge  their  ar- 
rows, or  repel  boarders. 

Other  war-galleys  were  provided  with  cata- 
pults, from  which  great  masses  of  stone  or  marble 
shot  were  hurled  upon  the  enemy's  ship  or  amid 
his  rowers.  Some  of  the  larger  ships  carried 
great  cranes,  which,  being  lowered  to  an  opposing 
ship,  lifted  her  bow  or  stern. 

What  an  awful  sight  it  must  have  been  when 
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two  great  fleets  of  old  war-ships  bore  down  upon 
each  other  for  battle — their  bulging  sails  dyed  in 
blue,  red,  or  purple,  or  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver  stripes  and  emblems;  some  divided 
in  squares  of  colors  like  a  checkerboard,  or 
strewn  with  stars,  suns,  or  gigantic  figures  of 
gods  or  beasts  or  eagles.  How  the  thousands 
of  oars,  painted  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
must  have  dazzled  the  eye  as  they  flashed  in  the 
sunlight ! 

As  the  lines  of  battle  draw  together,  and  the 
lighter  galleys,  acting  as  skirmishers,  come  within 
striking  distance  of  the  wings,  they  dash  forward 
at  racing  stroke,  and  after  discharging  flights  of 
arrows,  which  fly  across  the  heavens  like  streams 
of  locusts,  retreat  again.  The  larger  ones  now 
come  on,  and,  as  the  hail  of  arrows  increases,  the 
creak  and  groan  of  the  great  catapults  are  heard 
as  they  are  wound  up  and  drawn  back  to  fire ;  and 
above  the  jar  of  their  discharge  is  now  and  then 
heard  the  rush  and  the  crash  of  the  rocks  and 
stone  shot  they  let  drive.  Some  are  throwing 
masses  of  red-hot  iron,  which  burst  through  op- 
posing decks  and  set  them  on  fire.  Huge  hulks  now 
single  out  and  grapple  with  one  another,  and  lie 
side  by  side  for  the  boarders  to  work.     Cranes 
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swing  over  the  enemy's  decks,  and  great  caldrons 
suspended  at  their  ends  are  upset,  and  pour  cas- 
cades of  Hving  fire  upon  the  decks  and  amid  the 
frantic  oarsmen/  What  a  picture!  And  as  the 
smoke  lowers  over  the  scene,  the  smaller  galleys 
take  advantage  of  its  obscurity,  and  dash  against 
their  larger  opponents,  sweeping  off  whole  rows 
of  oars,  biting  and  rending  with  their  grappling- 
hooks,  tearing  down  whole  sections  of  bulwarks, 
and  cutting  away  supporting  rigging  until  the 
swaying  masts  come  hurtling  down  with  their 
yards,  sails,  and  burning  caldrons  in  a  cascade  of 
ruin  and  fire.  A  ship  thus  partly  disabled  is  ready 
for  boarding,  and  the  second  stage  of  the  battle 
is  begun.  Platforms  are  lowered  to  her  decks, 
and  the  soldiers  cross  in  a  charge,  while  large 
baskets  filled  with  armed  sailors  are  run  to  the 
ends  of  the  cranes  in  place  of  the  caldrons  and 
lowered  swiftly  to  assist  the  charging  soldiers. 
It  rains  men  in  place  of  fire,  and  surrender  or 
ruin  ensues. 

And  now  the  unconquered  ships,  like  great 
wounded  centipeds,  with  countless  oars  waving 
and  straining,  slowly  back  from  out  the  press  to 
refit  or  retreat,  while  packs  of  smaller  ones  follow, 

^  A  large  proportion  of  the  rowers  were  slaves  chained  to  the  seats. 
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like  bandogs  after  a  wounded  bull,  to  worry  and 
annoy. 

The  smoke  slowly  drifts  away,  disclosing  a 
scene  of  ruin  and  triumph.  The  defeated  ones 
are  fleeing  in  all  directions.  Trumpets  blare 
forth  the  news  of  victory,  and  triumphant  shouts 
arise.  The  least-injured  and  swiftest  skirmishers 
dash  off  in  pursuit  of  the  flying,  while  others 
gather  beside  some  foundering  vessel  mortally 
rammed  in  the  fight.  In  the  distance  one  of  the 
largest  galleys  is  a  roaring  mass  of  flames,  her 
oar-ports  spouting  hundreds  of  jets  of  flame,  her 
black  smoke  a  bending  column  against  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

As  night  falls  over  the  scene,  and  the  stars 
come  out,  the  victors  draw  together  and  sail  for 
home,  where  their  captives,  if  rich,  are  ransomed, 
if  poor,  are  sold  as  slaves  or  chained  as  rowers  to 
their  galley-benches,  and  the  captured  craft,  if 
too  damaged  for  use,  are  deprived  of  their  bows 
to  grace  a  triumphal  march,  or  to  adorn  some 
temple  of  war  or  public  building,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  Stairway  of  the  Galleys  which  was  con- 
structed before  Hamilcar's  palace  at  Carthage. 

The  naval  battles  of  those  days  were  battles  of 
Titans  afloat.     The  struggles  were  of  necessity 
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hand  to  hand,  in  comparison  with  which  modern    jh. 
naval  engagements,  where  a  few  shots  from  long-     " 
range  guns  decide  the  issue  in  as  many  minutes, 
sink  into  insignificance. 
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